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; GERMAN POETS, 
Abridged from the Americal 
Wieland was born at Biberach, in Sua- 
bia, in 1733, and lived ttl 1812.- His father 
was & poor clergyman. Jn his boyhood, 
Wieland made bimself familiar with the 
two classic languages, especially with the 
Greek. While yet a beardless youth, he 
fell ip love with a lady, a little older than 
himeelf, whom his boyish fancy invested 
with all poxsible perfections. The lady 
had had an adventurous love affair with 
an Ktalian ; whom, but fora difference in 
religion, and the consequent opposition of 
her father, she would have married. Wie- 
Jand heard a sermon from the text, God is 
Jove; and,on a solitary walk with Sophia, 
declared how imperfectly, it aeemed to him, 
the eubject had been treated ; and, talking 
of love with a young lady, he straightway 
fell into dithyrambics. The lady may have 
found his notions confused, and so charged 
him to commit his thoughts =e aoe Se 
with ebut himself ap, produced a 
de ~pSem on ehe-Natare of Things. 
The poem is poor enouzh $ and at is no 
dseredit to a very young man, to make 
verses ; but Wieland, in his more ad- 
vanced ege, had the weakness to Incorpo- 
pate that and other trash into the body of 
his works ; and 0 it may be remembered 
against him, with other equally indifferent 
oductions of his first period. At the 
* he was gentle, and avoided all 
that was rough and wild in the manners of 
students, Huving little natural impulse to 
mix with men, in busy scenes,he developed 
the pure feelings of an ingenuous mind ; 
he prosed morality ; he was for ever prat- 
ing of his ideas of moral worth. He wrote 
an Anti-Ovid, Moral Letters, and other 
pieces, in a vein of sickly and purely con- 
templative love of virtue. Bodmer was 
charined with him ; and, having found in 
Klopstock, a man not easily managed, he 
now believed he had, in Wieland, the fittest 
heir to his mantle, that the world could 
offer ; and Wieland directly began to indite 
verses on a patriarchal subject, with mod- 
erate talent and success. He was the very 
model of propriety in his writings ; and to 
be guilty of a double entendre, was a sin, 
which, for the world, he would not bring 
upon his soul. He studied Plato ; and his 
ideas of love were eminently Platonic. But 
he grew older ; the world, after all, was 
not an Eden; and he found, that he had 
been guiled, or rather that he had deceived 
himeelf, in his estimate of mankind. Vex- 
ed athis mistake, he wheeled directly a- 
bout. He, who had been in high odour 
with the saints, all of a sudden assumed a 
haracter most offensive in their nostrils. 
Having had scruples of conscience about 
any remote, indecent allusion, he now talk- 
ed as lightly as any decent roue of the 
times. He gave up religious feeling ; he 
cared as tittle for the patriarchs, as for the 
Capulets; he took his: vengeance on man- 
kind, for having thought too well of them, 
by now thinwing them-att—-hy pocritess he 
made a jest of woman’s virtue ; and, in 
Oberon, and in Agathon, his greutest pro- 
ductions, and in a dozen other smaller 
works, he shows how little he esteems the 
seif-ienying virtues of man. The woman 
he had loved, marries another. He returns 
from Switzerland to Biberach ; obtains an 
office about as literary as that of a clerk of 
one of our courts ; married a woman nei- 
ther pretty nor witty, but a good house- 
keeper; kept always in good humor, and 
wrote booksincessantly. Tired at last of 
his office, he was appointed a profesgor at 
Erfurt, where he «did not stay leng, and 
where his talents did not fithim to shine ; 
and, in 1772, he was appointed by Amalia, 
thecelebrated, and most deservedly cele- 
brated Dutchess of Saxe-Weimar, to su- 
perintend the education of her sons. 
Wieland, in this second period, drew his 
system of philosophy partly from Shaftes- 
bury, partly from -Helvetius. Of a world 
tocome, we hear little from him. Still he 
commended virtue, though as a sort of he- 
roism, not to be expected from every body, 
but to be admired when it appeared ; and 
esteemed morality, because it was grace- 
ful and becoming. Having been a vision- 
ary, he turned satirist ; and having himself 
been as religious and as weak as Bodmer, 
he now mocked at enthusiasm, and ridicul- 
ed his master. Lucian and Cervantes 
pleased him as satirists ; Ariosto, asa poet. 
As aman, he was very fond of Germany ; 
yet, in his works, there-is nothing of a na- 
tional spirit. He writes gracefully, but 
without energy; his style is diffuse, and 
the rrities used to wish, good naturedly, on 
his birth-day, that the thread of his life 
might be spun out as long as his ideas to 
his own periods. His poetry shows what 
ks he has been reading. It iv often 
rosely indecent—never morally sublime. 
e had a sort of philosophy of the senses, 
Reeming goodness %% cofisist In & certuin 
a! lovelifess and grace; yet he seems 
to have had no conception of the genuine 
Sublimity and surpassing beauty of moral 


Review, for 


pendence of Gottached. The fables of, 
Gellert were, in their day, very popular. 
When Frederick HU. was at Leipzig, Gellert 


was presented to him ; and Frederick pro 


nounced him the cleverest of the German 
scholars with whom he had conversed. 
He was sickly and hypochondriacal; with- 
out inventive talent or power ; but distin- 
guished for the simplicity of his religious 
His style is clear and correct. 
His influence may have been good ; his 
The 
satires of Rabener are deficient in origin- 
ality and variety ; himself cheerful, he was 


character. 


permanent value is inconsiderable. 


employed in the tax-gatherer’s depurtmen 


in Saxony ; satires on persons in high'life 
he had prepared, and announced them as 
to be published after his death. Of their 
tnerit, nothing can ever be known; in the 


bombardmem of Dresden, his house, anc 
with it his papers, were burnt. 


unimpeached by the satirist. 


es which he did -not live to enjoy. 


ner, too, afterwards professor in Gottingen 


and famous over all Europe, in his day, asa 
mathematician, wrote epigrams, which 
have a great deal of caustic humor, and, 
though sometimes coarse, are generally ex- 


ceedingly sharp and severe. 


Geganer, the Swiss, was intended for a 
Mis fortune as a writer has 
heen great ; in almoat all the languages of 
Europe, there are translations of some of 
He 
is altogether too innocent and tender. And 
Zimmerman, teo, likewise by birth a Swiss, 
and a physician of some merit—how came 
he by his fame as a writer? He wasa fine 
specimen of tlhe melancholic temperament, 
excessively given to vanity and hypochon- 
Before he was much noticed, he 
wasa man of real worth, of good talents, 
and extensive knowledge; but flattery 
His vanity was not 
the vanity of self-complecency, which is 
amiable and harmless, and belongs to the 
sanguineous man ; but the passionate thirst 
for distinction; a perpetual contemplation 


boukseller. 


his works ; but his merit is moderate. 


dria. 


spoiled him outright. 


of himself, which needed to be kept in good 


humor by perpetual adulation from others. 
His success at the courts of Hanover and 


Berlin, might seem to have made his sta- 


tion enviable ; but he led a miserable life. 


He was such a capricious, irritable :nan, in 


his family, that his son ran away, and his 


daughter had none of the pleasant gentle- 
ness of her sex in his presence ; onee, in 


the house of another, she fell at the feet of 
a lady, with whom her acquaintance ways 
transient, begging her to rescue her from 


her father. 


The name of Winckelman is not to be 
pronounced without veneration for his 
merits, and sorrow for the miseries of his 
The whole circle of human know- 
ledge does not possess a more cheerful sub- 


life. 


ject of study than thatof ancient art, to 
which 


devoted bimeelf; it is exclusively | piaster.them, and to muke them 


employed in the observation of beautiful 
forms, and traces the history of the human 


mind, as exercised in representing objects 


of imitated or ideal loveliness. And we 
know not the man of superior mind, whose 


life has been less favored by the ordinary 
He was the sonof a poor 
At 
the public school, the aged master was 
pleased with him, and took him into kis 
house ; and when the old man grew blind, 
Winckelman nsed to be his guide and to 
read to him, receiving in return the benefit 
When seventeen 
years old, Winckelman found his way to a 
gymnasium in Berlin; and, at the time that 
the library of the learned Fabricius was 
sold at auction, iu Hamburgh, he went all 
the dreary distance between those cities, 
on foot, to buy a few ancient classics, with 
money which he begged on the way. At 
Halle, in 1738—9, where he was supported 
by small pittances of charities, he neglect- 
ed the study of a profession, and gave him- 


gifts of fortune. 
shoemaker, in a town of little note. 


of his conversation. 


self to that of the ancients and the arts 


One year he was private teacher in a fami- 
ly ; then he removed tv Jena, where he 
learned Evigiist: and [talian; he was again 
private teacher, and then a subormcate 
Finally, when 
twenty-nine years old, he obtained a place 
in the employ of the Saxon minister, near 
Dresden, with a salary of fifty-six dollars. 


master in a public school. 


Aud here he was contented and happy 


for now he could make himself familiar 
At 
length his merits were perceived ; and the 
sovereign of Saxony gave him leave to 
travel to Rome, with a pension of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars,to continue two years. 
Such was the patronage of princely liber- 
At Rome he made himself friends, 
and resided in Italy, chiefly in Rome, thir- 
At length, in 1768, he was in- 
| duced to visit Germany. As he saw the 
mountains of the Tyrol, hid heart grew 


with the works of art in Dresden. 


ality ! 


teen years. 


So the 
character of the sovereigns of that day is 
Of Cronegk 
mueh was expected ; his character was 
eminently amiable ; his talent distinguish- 
ed. His tragedy, Codrus, met with * 

or 
the rest, in the little which lie had time to 
finish, he followed established uenge. Kast- 
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honor, that, though he could find rest only 
among the creations of Grecian art, he 
preserved the pride of a German, and laid 
his laurels at the feet of his country. 

We have now enumerated the most dis- 
tinguished writers in the German tan- 
guige,who flourished before the year 1770 ; 


German literature. 





[From the New-York National Advocate. } 
HAVANA. 

A Yankee who can gé ashore in Havana 
and not have the idea of improvement up- 
permost in his thoughts,can have very lit- 
tle of the genius of the “ universal nation” 
inhim. IL confess I have a strong, perhaps 
unfortunate, propensity that way ; but it is 
impossible to put it in force in Cuba. A 
predetermination, most unfriendly to in- 
novation has taken absolute possession of 
the mind of every man, and soon extends 
itself to the new comer, which goes the 
length of nvowing ‘hat things as they are. 
for this country, are wisest, discreetest and 
best. Suggest for instance, that the litte 
bit of a horse with a black rider would 
draw the Volante with more ease if laced 
some four or five feet nearer to it—" O not 
»|in this country” isthe ready unswer. In 
short, that isthe universal stopper—not in 
this country! As though common sense is 
not as valuable, and equally applicable to 
the business of life in Cuba as any where 
else. They have very narrow streets in 
which you might possibly turn a gig, as 
there are no side walka or curb stones, and 
yeta Volante is best for this country be- 
cause, I suppose, the whecls run eight feet 
apart, and occupy lengthways with the 
horse and ricer about as much space as a 
coach and four; so that instead of turning 
in the street they are obliged to turn a 
square. Imagine, two wheels seven or 
eight feet in diameter, to whose axle-trees 
the ends of long poles are fastened, the oth- 
er ends carried by a little horse with a car. 
riage body fitted for two persons swung 
mid way between the animal and the 
wheels, and you have a good idea of o 
Volante, the only pleaswe carringe used 
here, and which according to every hody is 
at the height of perfection, “ for this 
country.” It is even so; while in the 
mother country also, the peasants, one or 
two centuries in the rear of the rest of 
mankind, continue to tread out their grain 
with cattle, resisting the improvement of 
the flail. 

The buildings are mostly of one story, 
and built ofa limestone easily wrought and 
resembling in color and honeycomb ap- 
pearance, the Freneh burr stone. This 
material, without beauty, and ifin a north- 
ern climate without strength, answers the 
purpose for which it is here used admirably. 
wall or a column laid ‘in lime mortar, 
cements and forms a solid mass, very little 
affected by time and none by the elements. 
They would soon however moulder away 
and tumble into guin in our freezing and 
thawing country. To smoothe the rough 
exterior of their buildings the Spaniards 
ne the 


t 


paint the plaster Most rantastica 
green is a prevailing color, and often the 
the same building is perticolored ; as the 
fool said, “all red, green and yaller.” 
Upon the paliacis and costly edifices 
there is a display of architecture—magni- 
ficent no doubt for this country,but cluinsy, 
and inepiring gloom rather than pleasure 
or veneration. On the whole it is immpossi- 
ble to discover from the streets of Havana, 
either in the external appearance of the 
dwellings, the stores, or work shops, any 
thing which can be styled elegant, or com- 
parable with those of the most inferior of 
the American cities. Nut so with the in- 
terior of their dwellings. Those of the 
wealthy are often two anid three stories 
high. The first flooris generally on a level 
with the street and is accommodated with 
a huge barn door which forms the grand 
entrance, for the inmates of the castle, 
Volante, horse, and all. The upper stories 
are occupied by the family, and as I have 
had opportunity of seeing, are often finish- 
. Ped inastyle, peculiar and different from 
our own, but mugnificent, costly and im- 
posing. The apartments are epacious and 
their construction and economy dictated 
by the climate, whichis never any thing 
but warm and seldom varies more than ten 
degrees. The great object of the Spanish 
builder therefore is, to secure a draught 
of air, and to this every thing is sacrificed. 
It is a curious trait in the manners and 
customs o: the people of Havana, that 
while they are remarkably neat in their 
dress, and insist upon a. good dinner in 
their style, and abundance of wine, they 
have furniture and house-keeping uccoi- 
modations,except among the must wealthy, 
scarcely comfortable. Jf to the industry 
and thrift natural to our countrymen, they 
were to add the Spanish indifference to 
home display, and dispense with carpets, 
side boards, sofas, &c.—articles most es- 
sential with us to respectability—there 
would be less compounding with creditors, 


when a new era began in the history of 


heavy ; as he descended them on the north, 


himself obliged to run to keep up. The 
pallbearers take up the hearse, and away 
they go'upon a full run,laughing and caper- 
ing and making with their bells a music 
similar tothat of a tin pedlar's cart. To 
out-cun the procession, if there is one, 
seems to be a great feat with the pall 
beurers. 

Ap odd sort of a mortal, clothed with 
the dignity of undertaker to such protest- 
ants asdie worth enough to reward his 
plows attentions, has just dropt in and says 
my foregoing account of protestant funer- 
als is hot correct ; it Was so once, but since 
he leas been appointed it is different. Por 
twetdy-five dollars he undertakes to return 
* dust to dust” ; but without any embel- 
lishtvemt, But for the sum of sixty dol- 
lars he buries a wan, ashe suys very de- 
cently, rides himself on horseback before 
the hearse, and reads prayers at the grave 
us u priest would. “ J have done it,” suid 
he compiacently, “ for thousands of them”! 
Iu yellaw fever times this man is a preity 
fortidable character. He keeps a board- 
ing house within the city, a hospital with- 
out, 20d is undertaker tu both, and thus he 
contrives to make himself pretty busy. 
The elements of death are all in his hands. 
He feeds and doctors you, and if he does 
vot finely bury you it is considered a mira- 
cle. Hehas one most vile habit ; that of 
taking a iman’s measure and bespeaking a 
coffin before he is dead or even sick. He 
goes on board different vessels ; he is ever- 
lastingly in the different Coffee Houses, 
and like the pestilence which gives him 
employment, he walks in darkness and 
glides the streets at noon-day t) single out 
those foreigners whom disease shall give 
him. 
him, walking, sitting or lying —* five foot 
six—five foot eight; yes, five foot eight, 
that willdo”! and death is pretty sure to 
follow. Theimagination is ularmed, the 
mind excited, and the unfortuuate stranger 
has scarcely a chance forestape. “ You 
are my man”! is equivalent to adeath war- 
rant, uttered by this acknowledged func- 
tionary of the dreaded king; and he is 
therefore,very justly cousidered an officious 
aud bad mean. 





Concressionan Aumanack. We have 

thought it might be useful for the observ- 

ing ones at Washington to keep a sort of 
Congressional Caleadar, in which they 

mighteet down the aspect of the tines— 

the changes from fair to foul, from sieriny 

to calm, from a breeze toatornado, ‘Pius: | 
* Rather blustering to-day—wind South- | 
erly, attended with smart showers of per- 

sonal abuse, intermingied with frequent 

flushes of fury, and a portentous bursiing 

of thuader”?—* Wind veers about to the 

North ; clouds beginning to disperse; a 

short interval of cool reason; begins to 

cloud up again, and fleecy showers fall thick, 

with an occasional rattling of tron bail; 

and woollens about this tine are much 

talked of, it being considered fur the health | 
of the body politic that they should be en- 

couraged, and to set the example, several 

Honogable entlemen are observed to take 

ine W 


Brave ase —44245. 
ly, with a storm, threatening to break down, 
uproot, or retrench, whatever ia rotten in 
the state of Denmark,” but unluckily driv- 
ing in such a direction and continuing so 
long us to sweep some 30,000 sound dollars 
from the public Treasury—‘ Clears up a- 
gain, leaving however the roads full of 
Clay"—-“ Weather looks favorable for 
hemp” —“ Wind’ Easterly, blowing from the 
coast of Westborough and thereabouts, 
bringing withita mighty tempest of me- 
morials, full of the wrecks of commerce 
and the ruins of sea-ports forty miles up 
the country”—* Fair; sudden changes ; 
winds shifting ; looks rather black in the 
horizon ; occasional thunder and lightning; 
atornado from the South ; the waves of 
Roanoke run high, dashing their turbid 
waters on every side, and putting both 
* Journals’ and ‘ Telegraphs,’ ‘ Cvalitions’ 
and ‘Combinations’ to a nonplus”- -Light- 
ning in different parts of the heavens, with 
frequent thunders of calling to order ;more 
showers of personal abuse ; prospects of 
pistols about these days.”—[Berkshjre A- 
merican.] 


whee 


A SKETCH OF GERMANY. 
BY A GERMAN. 

Germany is the heart of Europe ; dan- 
gerous to none of the other states, it is 
beneficent to all, It supports thirty mil- 
lions anda half of inhabitants upon 12,000 
geographical square niles, which mukes 
9667 souls for every mile. The country 
which is the least populous is Mecklenburg 
which has but 1670 inhabitants per square 
mile, whilst Wertemburgh has 3867. The 
revenue of all the states of the German 
Confederation together, may amount to 
about 200,020,000 florins, (rather more than 
£18,000,000 sterling,) und their armies to 
300,000 incn. Germany would have be- 
come the first power of Europe, if it bad 
been united. The humiliatien it experi- 
enced under Napoleon bad been prepared 
beforehand. The civil list, for instance, of 


Wherever he meets one te measures | 
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Lauenburgh 1], Mecklenburg 200, Pomer- 
ania almost as many,and Bradenburg near- 
ly six hundred. The lakes in Austria and 
Bavaria ure picturesque and romantic, hke 
those of Switzerland. The most beautiful 
in Bavaria, isthe Konigsee ; the most re- 
markable in Austria is that of Cirkuiz. In 
Bohemia and Moravia they amcunt to sev- 
eral thousands ; but they ought rather to 
be called pouls than lakes, 

Germary has nearly 1000 mineral baths 
and watering places, of which about 100 
are well frequented. But notwithstanding 
this abundauce of water, it bas hardly any 
canals, which is one of the most deplora- 
bie effects of its subdivisions. How could 
peeple think of canals, when before the 
grand reduction of sovereigns made by 
Napoleon, and contiuued by the Congress 
of Vienna, there were scarcely any pasea- 
ble roads ! 
the north, in Holstein, Prussia, in the terri- 
tories of the Hanseatic cities, and in West- 
phalia. Inthe south, they are only found 
on paper. The junction of the Rhine and 


The climate of Germany is in general mild 
and salubrious. In the progress of culti- 
vation, the Germany of Tacitus has disap- 
peared. But the temperature is very 
changeable ; there are wintera, without 
snow, and summers without heat. The 
thermometer, in summer, commonly rises 
to 20 or 21 degrees, sometimes to 23 and 
30 degrees of Reaumur. The best dis- 
tricts in this respect, are the Palatinate,and 
thecountry of Wirtzberg. In the south 
the orange, olive, and fig, are grown ; and 
here tov, people occasionally suffer from 
the snow ; the winter in those parts only 
continues fortwo months 3 corn ripene in 
June, the grape in September. In Hol- 
stein, on the contrary, the cold keeps on 
for six months ; the plum thrives only with 
difficulty, and the vine is completely un- 
kuown. ‘The sky is duli, mists assume the 
plare of the azure ofthe south, and pota- 
toes that of nuts, chesnuts and almonds. 
Germany yields to no other country, in 
the necessary productions. It has corn in 
abundance ; agriculture, metalurgy, and 
sylvian arboriculture have been carried 
there further than any where else. It 
might dispense with foreign wines. The 
breeding of cattle is well inanuged, and 
the horses of the country, only inferior to 
these of England and Hungary. ‘The 
sheep, of which there are more than 
20,000,000, have almost every where been 
improved by the Merino breed. There are 
fewer asses and mules tran elsewhere ; but 
there are still many other wild beasts than 
are wanted, notwithstanding their late 
loss of some of their privileges, which 
were furimerly at least equal to those of the 
peasants, 
There is plenty of poultry and fish, al- 
though the reformation has rendered the 
lattera little scarce, as well as friars and 
nuns, and tapers. Germany yields annual- 
ly from its nines 180 marks of gold, near- 
ly 200,000 tnarks of silver, and of other 
metals more than the country can con- 
WIG. Se wed ——— — hes, 
ter, stealite, serpentine, china clay, &c. 


But with all these advantages, Germany 
cannot hope to be utterly respected nbroad 
and rich and flourishing within, till it shall 
be united ; if not under one Government, 
atleast by a similarity of feelings, till it 
shall have a navy ; and till its interior com- 
merce shall no longer be shackled by inter- 
nal custom houses. Something towards 
this has been done. Instead of 300, or 
even 1400 or 1500 states (if we include all 
those which played the sovereign,) it is 
now only divided into 58 sovereignties. 
The ruling clergy and ruling nobility have 
disappeared, and with them the rotten im- 
perial cities, the chapters and sovereign 
ordera,the Jesuites and Ex-Jesuites ; there 
is no more intolerance and religious hos- 
tility, no more arbitrary recruiting, infi- 
nitely less of personal service and game 
laws. ‘The administration of the public 
money has become more regular—justice 
more speedy ; legislation, the police and 
roads are improved, end there are fewer 
mendicants. Our princes are educated 
with incre cure, and thus obtain juster no- 
tions of their station and duties. Our states 
are larger, which renders the governments 
less arbitrary, produces more liberal ideas 
among the people, and every where more 
union and strength. ‘Tslent bas a greater 
chance of success; the farmer freed from 
the shackles of feudality, begin to feel that 
be can aspire to the dignity of a man, and 
the rights of a citizen. 





Singuran Resipence or an Exouisn 
Farmer anv nis Wire on an Uninuasit- 
Ep Istanv. Extract ofa letter from Cal- 
cutta, in the Weekly Review :—“ The next 
circumstance that presents itself to my 
memory, Was our touching at Tristan 
WAcunha, apparently the largest and most 
fertile of a group of three islands which 
are situated between tke Cape of Good 


Holstein alone kas 53 lakes, the country of 


There are ne canals, except ing 


the Dinube,which was plagued by. Charje- —* 
magne, has not been effected fo this i ute 
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touch at Tristan d'Acunha, the farmer and 
his wife were so charmed with its appear- 
ance, that tty determined to remain on 
the Island, instead of proceeding on their 
i — urging them to the 
contrary, the captain liberally supplied 
them with a quantity of Eeropeen eceds, 
two cows, a few sheep, and poultry, and 
such other provisions as his ship coukd’ 
afford. Being pressed for time, ‘he soon 
bade them a melancholy farewell, and left 
them to their fate. 

There was nota human being on the 
Island except themselves ; but it was evi- 
dent that persons had resided there some 
months before, as they found a decent hut 
ready fur their reception,and several acree 
of land bore traces of recent cultivation. 
Our adventurers had been nearly a year 
on the Island when a Dutch trader was 
compelled to touch there for a supply of 
fresh water, and one of the crew being 
persecuted by the euptaia, concealed him- 
selfon the Island until the departure of the 
vessel. He was kindly received by the 
Yorkshire farmer, and bad remained with 
to_the prints our arrival. The 

an, however, was now. weary of 
the life lie Ied at Tristan d’Acunha, and 
entreated our captain to let him work his” 
passage to Calcutta as a common sailor. 
No objection being made to his request, 
the man scemed as pleased as if he had 
escaped from a prison. He expressed, 
nevertheiess, great regret at parting With 
his companions, to whom he was evidently 
much attached. After presenting the farm- 
er with a fuw amusing books, some wool- 
len clothes, a barrel or two of gunpowder, 
and a supply of flour, rice, gnd biscuit, we 
accompanied him on. shore, and were de- 
lighted with the air of comfort and pros- 
perity around his little dwelling. His wife, 
a good-looking woman,very neatly dressed, 
met us atthe door-way. In reply to our 
questions, they assured us, that as they had 
no children, and few relatives, they had 
not the slightest desire to return to Eng- 
land for some years ; but when the infirm - 
ties of nge came heavily upon them, they 
should «ladly quit their solitary abode at 
the first opportunity, and spend the even- 
ing of existence in their native eo ° 
They were now, however, in the prime of 
life, and perfectly contented with their lot. 
With an honest pride they listened to our 
expressions of surprise at the flourishing 
condition of the land they had: cultivated. 
The climate being remarkably temperate, 
and the soil light, they had brought to per- 
fection a variety of fruits and vegetables, 
both tropical and European, which, per- 
haps, were never befure seen mingled to- 
gether on the same spot of earth. Intheir 
furm yard they had the twa cows before- 
mentioned, a considerable number of Eng- 
lish pigs, sheep, and goats, with poultry 
enough, ifnecessary, to supply their table 
daily. They seldom, however, killed any 
of these, as wild boars, wild goats, and « 
species of black cork, abound on the island ; 
while in the deep waters among the rocks 
there are fish of almost every description. 
The mountains are literally covered with 
sea hens, petrels, albatrosses, and the vari- 


plentiful, our Islanders hud preserved a 
quantity of skins to barter for other goode, 
with any ship that might happen to touel 
at Tristan d’Acunha. Waving supplied 
ourselves with water from a clear moun- 
tain spring, we bade farewell to this ro- 
mantic little Island and its two intercsting 
inhabitants.” 





Account or a Man coverep wits Harr. 
We tinny mention the existenve at Ava of s 
man covered from head to foot with hair, 
whose history is not less remarkable than 
that ofthe celebrated poreupine man, who 
excited so much curiosity in England and 
other partsof Europe near a century ago. 
The hair on the face of this singular being, 
the ears included, is shaggy, and about 
eight inches long. On the breast and 
shoulders itis from fourto five. tt is sin- 
gular thatthe teeth of this individual are 
defective in number ; the molars or grind- 
ers being entirely wanting. This person 
is a native of the Shan country, or Lao, 
and from the banks of the upper postion 
of the Saluen or Maranham river. He 
was presented to the king of Ava ns @ eu- 
riosity by the prince of that country. At 
Ava he married a pretty Burmese woman, 
by whom he had two daughters. The eld- 
est resembles her mother, the youngest is 
covered with lair, like her father, only 
that itis white or fiir, whereas his is how 
brown or black, having, however, been fate 
when a child, like that of the infant. With 
the exceptions mentioned, both the father 
and his child wre perfectly well formed,and 
indeed for the Burman race rather hand- 
some. The whole family were sent by the 
King to the residence of the mission, where 
drawings and descriptions of them were 
taken. Albinas occur now end thes a- 
mong the Burmese, ss emong other races 
of nen. We saw two examples. One of 





Hope end the coast of Brazil. Tristan 


these, a young man of twenty, was bors 


the southert A iantie. rite echiic hauns — 


less consumption of bees-wax and varnish, 
less dusting and brushing, and more leis- 
ure to servants and, housekeepers. 

“Whose Funeral’a that there ?”? And 
verily, asthe tawdry hearse and noisy pall 
bearers bore their burden past I could not 
but be reminded of the propriety of the 
paddy’s direction in an ancient Irish song : 
“ When you go to a gentleman’s wediing, 
his funeral, or any such merry making mat- 
ter, be after cutting up none of your can- 
ticues” &c. No such decency however, 
prevails at the funeral of a foreigner here ; 
unless “ his poe shall have attracted the 
attention of the Undertaker, especially ap- 
pointed to take care of defunct heretics. 
The protestant, who is so unfortunate, as 
to find his last long abode in Havana, goes 
to it with such a quantity of mirth and 
jollity, astojustly shock a spectator, who 
has been wont to consider “ sorrow as & 
sacred thing,” and death as involving too 


he was seized with a real home-sickness 
for Italy. With difficulty he was induced 
to proceed to Vienna. Here he was well 
received by Kaunitz, who had a taste for 
the fine arts, and kindly noticed by Maria 
Theresa. It wasin April.1766, that he efi- 
tered Germany; and early in June, he was 
on his way again to Italy. On the jour- 
ney, a criminal, who had been condemned 
to die, but afterwards had been pardoned, 
joined him as a travejling companion ; and 
in Trieste, in the hope of getting some gold 
medallions which Winckelman had with 
. him, murdered him at midday. .· 
Kleist, an officer in the Prussian service, Winckelman’s History of Ancient Art 
Wasa friend of Gleim’s, and a favorite with | was Grst published in 1764. it is a work 
Mepublic. Having obteined the rank of | which is the common property of cultivat- 
Major, he distinguished himself in the bat- | ed nations ; original in its design ; of ac- 
the of Kunersdorff, which was gained by | knowledged importance} full of taste, eru- 
Russians. He stormed three batte-| dition, and eloquence. When we consider 
; and, leading on the attack of a fourth, | the nature of the subjects, in treating which 
he fell, wounded, from his horse, exclaim- | he gained his glory, so unlike any thing 
ing to his regiment, “My children, desert | that lay in his horoscope ; or the melan- 
Rot your king.” His poetry is marked by a | choly evente in his life, or the admirable 
tle melancholy, and an eye for nature. | style in which his works are written, es- 
imler, an imitator of Horace, took great | pecially when the imperfect state of Ger- 
Pains with his style; but he has neither |inan literature, previous to his leaving 
depth nor earvestness ; his poems are arti- | Germany, is remembered, we feel for him 
aland cold. an unmixed admiration. Of how energetic 
At the University of Leipzig, several | a will must he have been possessed, to ac- 
pee men nourished in each other the | complish what he did, as it were in spite of 
ve of poetry, and maintained their inde- | bis destiny! And bow much isit to his 


purity. 

G'-im began his career as a feeble imita- 
tor of Anacreon ; then composed fables of 
Do lecisive value; and at last, in the seven 
years’ war, wrote war songs, which met 
With general admiration, and continue to 

Wve in the memory of his nation. He pos- 
Sessed alike the friendship of Klopstock 
and Wieland; and, preserving the vivacity 
of youth! faling during « life of eighty- 
four years, will long be remembered for his 
poetry, hig friendship, and his benevo- 


ie 


| of Burmese parents. They were 
Chin, and considering him littl better 


they made Lim over to 
oge 
possible to approach them, except in the | the Portuguese clergyman. The reverend 


calmest weather. The one is called Night- father in due course, made him a Christi 
ingale Island, and the other Inaccessible. | * — celebrated 
The north-east aspect of Tristan d’Acun- | BMonxs or rue Scarw. A pete 


; : | society, under this name, partly political 
he (ila only masignite stle of the Sanne) | and partly conviviel, was formed in Dub- 


the last emperor, as such, was uo more 
than 13,864 florins, or about £1260 ster!- 
ing ! 

Watered by three seas, Germany has 
not one military sea-port. Its frontiers are 
undefined, and little protected by uature, 
and that is just the weakest which separ-. 
ates it from its most —— — 

This weakness of its frontiers has been the | ig very striking. Atthe foot of an almost —44 : 
cause of innumerable wars, of which Ger- — —— about 9000 feet | — pig Be anna ——— 
many has been the theatre, and will doubt. | high, and shickly covered with brush wood, | hood whe hymn, invoking them to sb- 
less produce others. There is no country | is a fertile plain cf considerable extent, | Dantineuad mortification, thus: 
in Europe which can record so muny fields | that stretches along the shore. We bad | , — * — ei. sate tetb 
of battle within its own limits. Amoug | scarcely cast anchor, before two men in a | = 1 a pect — —— pted— 
500 water courses it has 50 which are nav-} small boat were seen hastening towards! and humbie your bodies by fasting, 
igable. Three large rivers fall into that | ys. When arrived on board, they exprevs-| As oft as you've nothing to eat.” 
ocean which bears the nameof the coun- | ed the liveliest pleasure at our visit, as no ; : 
try, viz. the Rhine, the Weser, and the | ship had touched there for many mouths; The use of salt in abating the flame of 
Elbe. The Rhine receives in Germany, | They informed us that they were the only | fire is known to most cooks, who damp or 
fourteen tributaries ; the Weser six, and | men residing on the Island, and that the lessen them by throwing sslt on the ignited 
the Eibe eighteen. The Oder, —* ~_— wife of oue 9 the:n was the a | coals, ang this is generally —— meat 
tributaries, disembogues into the Baltic. | inhabitant. The husband was an Engiich- | js broiled on a gridiron ; it israther strange 
many aang, See od —* 4 parton The Danube, too, qs its course through | man, and was atone period of bis ile a) that a fuctknown so well should be neg- 
i ~— ge aaa ‘a ve solemn | Germany, is swelled by the waters of thir- | respectable and wealthy farmer in York | lected when most required. Jn all eases 
ee ge — ge d and ether | teen other rivers. Yet of all these streams | shire ; but having been utterly ruined by | of fire, it is desirable that salt should be 
black, is decorate oa ich alle This ia | the Oder is the only one. a long tram of misfortunes, he and his | wixed with the water previcns to its being 
colors and * ae aa of blacks clad in | which belongs to Germany. » Bite were persuaded by an old arquaint- | t:rown or pumped on the burning mate- 
—— eas vn J— fantastic livery, | great ——— 7 ance, the captain of a merchant ship, to} rials, us it would be doubly efficacious is 


d'Acunha is about eight lezgues in cireutn- —* 
ference. The shores of the other islands | - 
are so wild and dangerous, that it is im- | than a European, 























* ker. | are shailow, muddy, and ekis : faccompany him, passage free. to New|, xtinguishing the flames 3. and the low 
ry - poche =r * of the south deep, pure erystal, of an) Holland, and try their fortunes it that «is. | price ot salt is favorable to tts use oD ties 
the dead by ecalging in procession will find | emerald color, and full of excellent trout. | tantcolony. The ship baving occasion to ' occasion. 
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Boston. 
FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 2, 1008, 


Satutatonyr. After an absence of near four 
months, the editor of ‘the Galaxy resumes the ordi- 
nary course of professional labor. Heaven be prais- 
ed, that our feet are permitted again to touch the 
eoil of New-England! We respectfully salute our 
subscribers—new and old—those 


placed their Rames on our list, and whose long 


and constant intercourse has indigated a degree of 


‘approbation of which we have some reason to be 
proad, and which we shall honestly endeavor to de- 
serve. The manner in which the paper has been 
conducted during the period of our absence, has, we 
are glad to learn, been acceptable to our readers, 
and we should be unjust to those who were en- 
trusted with the management to withhold from 


them & peblic expression of our own thahkfulness 


and satisfaction. 


Vantinrctory. The person who has had the 
care of the editorial department of the Galaxy, in 
resigning it to the proprietor, takes a respectful 
leave of the supportersof the paper. If his labors 
have been sstisfactory.to them, he considers himself 
temunerated for the time and trouble he has ex- 





pended upon it....If they have not, he can only ex- 
press his regret;and assure them that the fault is. 
not in his will, but in his lack of ability. To his 
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of eur schools ; but 
monitorial system, and refers to the New-York 
schools as evidences of its complete success. Gen- 
tlemen who have paid more attention to our schools 
and know mere about them than Mr. Quincy, have 
visited these New-York schools, and say thef they 
would not be tolerated in Boston a single week. We 
camot bring a better argument against the New- 
York schools, than the following extract of a letter 
froma gentleman in New-York toa friendin Boston. 
* Dear sir,—Will you do me the favor of obtain- 


Schools ? We have beenendegvoring for some years 
past to get on the right ground with ours, but we 
have not yet succeeded 20 fully as I could wish.” 

We would advise the gentleman to altcr their 
whole system ; to establish free schools instead of 
charity schools, and to have them overlooked, as 
ours once were, by practical men, and not by 
theorists and speculators. 


Tata. ror BLaspuemy. The Reverend Rob- 
ert Taylor was brought before the Court of Kings 
Bench, London, on the 7th of February, to receive 
his sentence. He had, at a previous term, been 
convicted of Blasphemy. Taylor and his proselytes 
had opened a room where he challenged “ all Cler- 
gymen, Ministers, and Preachers of the Gospel” to 
appear and prove the converse of four propositions, 





Contemporaries who have allowed him to pass un- . They . 


netiGet; er Who have seen fit to epprove his course, { 


be taleea this opportiiiijty:.to give. is thanks; 


pleasure. 





New-Yoax Scnoors. As it has been propos- 
ed to adopt thie monitorial system in our. schools, 
and es the present situation of the New-York 
public schools taught upon that plan has been fre- 
quently referred to, a notice of their system may 


not be uninteresting to.our readers, 


Theiy schools are under the general supervision 
of an executive cémmittee, and were formerly 
“entirely free, but not supported by the city govern- 
ment, In May 1836, the plan was changed érom 
free echools, to “ low-priced pay schools ;” in other 
words,thove whocould afford topay for the instruction 
of their chikiren were expected to contribute their 
mite tothe funds of the “ Public School Society.” 
Tf. we may judge from the last report made by the 
Officers of this society, the effect of thie _measure 
was very different from what was anticipated. 
Many of the poor instead of thinking such a school 
system 2 blessing withdrew their children from it ; 


or prejudice; he bas expressed fcarlessly, 
and perhaps he may be considered lucky, in hav- 
ing been seldom called upon to defend them. He 
feels under obligation: to the friends and corres- 
pondents whd have afforded their assistance, and 
’ turns them ever to his successor with regret ; for 
his labors, though severe, have not been without: 


wi ey treated never- existed, and 
the events which they roléted never 

i When called upon to know why sentence should 
not be pronounced, he had no counsel, but address- 
ed the court himself,at great length. His argunient 
as reported in a London paper, is ingenious and 
managed with an ability proving him to be some- 
thing of a lawyer as well as preacher. : 

. He contended in the first place, that he had not 
had a fair trial. Hesaid— -· 


— 
re of t te 
have. The principle —— was itself outraged 
—— ead te 
inciple t me upon m = 
ed * give 2 — that which I owe 
account to God only, whom no creature that he 
hath made ever adored with a more sincere adora- 
tion or obeyed yon meee perfect obedience. I had 
not a fair trial ; because any trial of the sort is in its 
* ae unfair and anomalous, 
a 


rieties and intents of a trial. From the 
at there is hardly the capacity in human na- 
ture in such a case to judge to the gener- 
al laws and principles ef evidencein all other cases, 
and the more conscientious and re’ 
were, the less would he be to be 
the less able to subdue and control those 
Goas and veliylote Soelings, sad to buvk on 
with that abstraction indifference which the 
administration of justice requires; to listen to the 
arguments of the avowed nt of his religious 
faith, with a mind accessible to conviction, and to 
judge him as he himself would be judged.” 


He said there was not to be found in the history 


and well they might feel too proud to have a distinc. | a charge of Blasphemy. “ Because such a charge 


tion mafie in the school between their children and 


the children of those whove circumstances allowed 
them to pay the fee ; for there must be a distine- 
tion, and if there is none: made by the teachers 
there will be by the pupile. Those who pay for 
their education, and those who rely upon the 
charity of others can.never associate together as 
equals. The prejudices and distinctions imbibed 


at school must continuc for many years, aschildren 


bave more aristocratic feelings and notions than -af- 
ter they come to an age at which they are capable 
of judging of right and wrong, of causes and effects. 
These children must grow up together as benefac- 


tors and objects 


tthe last.one calculated to unite in its support all 
classes of a-community. That such has been the 
effect in New-York, we judge from the report, 
which says “ The board have, however, to regret, 
that the advantages of this alteration [that is, from 


Sree to pay school<) to the paor themselves, have 
Mot been so fully appreciated by them as was an- 
tic! patod—that a few of their children have left the 
school on this account.” This is a difficulty, howev- 
er, which can never occur in Boston, as our schools 
always have been supported by the goverument ; 
‘no scholar pays his tuition fee to the principals of the 
schools, but they are supported by a tax levied up- 
on all, in proportion to their means. 

No scholar is excluded from the New-York 
schools whose parents shall decline paying, unless 


in special cases where the applicant is an improper 


‘object of gratuitous instruction. The school com- 
mittee judge who are the proper, and who are ‘the 


improper objects of charity, and it is very natural 


that abu-es should creep ĩnto a system where bene- 
fits and charity are disposed of to the rich and poor, 
‘by those who are not *hemselves u -the ‘ne- 


cessity of asking relief ; for it is not to be supposed - 
that the poorer elasses have any vote in the doings 
of the “School Society ;” they cannot afford to 


be subseribers to a very large amount to the funds 
‘of the Society, for if they could, they would prefer 
paying the money for the support oftheirown child- 
ren. In Boston, there is no judging who shall be 
free, and who shall pay ; no prying into any man’s 
‘concerns, or reviewing his ways and means of sup- 
porting his family. The rich and the poor together 
schools, Which is preferable? Which is most 
cougeaial te the and the manners of repub- 
Mere Be ee can be no-doubt about the answer: 

ew- York committee have made an al 
to “ all whose benevolent feeling load them te an 
intercourse with the lower classes of society,” to 
Use théir influence and exertion with such classes 
to have them BA théit children: It is evident 
that they do not logi_upon the system as a good one, 
Or thasposr--wdul¥meed no urging to maké them 
send their childrén ty school. : 

So mach for the system‘of the schools : they are 
taught upon ‘the. mdnitorial pian, School No. 1, 
has but one teacher, and contains five hundred and 
twenty-one girls and boys. If our schools are tobe 
compared to this, which might be supposed to be 
in the best order, a school with two hundred 
children and two teachers uponour present system, 
or a school containing over five hundred chilJren, 
with but one instructer, and the monitorial system ? 
We may be mistaken, but it appears to us that the 
school can be but little better than a rabble, end 
that the master must work with a steam engine, to 
even overlook so Jarge a body inone day. 

Another school contains six hundred and sixty- 
gine echolars, under a mele and a female ; anoiber 
six hundred and fifty-seven, another six hundred 
and thirty-five. We canonly.imagine what must 
be the state of such schools, for the report merely 
says that they “ are satisfactorily conducted by 
able teachers,” The public are congratulated up- 
on the “ present satisfactory order, and eminent 
usefulness of the schools,” but we cannot find any 
statement concerning the state of the schools a 
year previous, except that “there is a manifest 
course of improvement.” 

Mr. Quincy, in his late report thinks that consid- 
erations of expense should not enter into the cal- 
culations of those who have the suncrietendance 


hath never yet been brought but by the pewerful 
against the weak, by the wolf against the lamb, by 


and so, to be sure, the proofs were always clear 
enough, and the reasons for punishing it strong 
enough, for high priesthood itself to rend its gar- 
ment, and cry out ‘He hath spoken blasphemy ! 
What need have ye of witnesses? You yourselves 
have heard -his blasphemy. The most bloody mas- 
— the most horrible remorseless ruthless vii· 
ies, in which nature disclaims her part, which 
justice shudders at, and .mercy faints to look on, 
were all, all of mem ions » 
2 ; besides which, 
‘I defy the wit of man to produce one other or one 
different for punishingme.” ·⸗⸗⸗ 

He went on citifig instances of this kind of perse- 
cution when he was interrupted by the judges, and 
requested to use different languige.. He assailed 
the character and impugned the motives of his 
prosecutors, when he was ogain interrupted. He 
complained of the scornful and cruel 
which the Attorncy General had used when speak- 
ing of him to the ju 
soning and expostulation, he had been treated with 
unmerited harshness on his first arrest. After 
preaching three years yjthout being troubled, the 
officers : , 

« ust, wee out-of eny clei: soeun ot eine 

the Sa y night—one of the coldest nights in 

winter. ‘ Jt wasa night in which one 

turn an enemy’s dog from the door.’ He 

oy a cell rd —*5 prison, ew Se the 

prison to which no offender w presumed 
have once moved in respectable society is ever 
. I was put into a miserable bed among the 

a 
ex ation? Was 

ing? Was that the treatment likel 

vinced my understanding of the mild and 

sionate genius of Christianity? I wrote to the 

Mayor on the Sunday, to entreat his consideration 

of my hard case ; but he was at chapel, he was at 

his prayers, he was too busy with his God to have 

mercy on his.fellow-creature, or to Jet the sorrow 

ful sighing of a prisoner come before him.” 
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magistrates, who warned him that he would preju- 
dice himself by his observations. 
On the following day I was 
Mansion-hon<e ; on the chair of 
secuting fanaticism. At the bar of 
sod persecuted virtue. The good 
ter Geling of the humblest menials 
his Lordship said ‘ Let him stand at 
er for persons charged with capital offences. 
that exyic stulation ? I wassick i 
to any am. unt was offered for me ; 
Mayor wes entreated to accept it 
sickness whicb he saw too serious 
too grievous to be i 
friend Mr. Dev. Sau 


manity ta ublic. 

= — indictn:ent have Vbeen a 
up at city’s — involv 

Saul himself in the meshes ot law, the 


crime of conspiring with me 
no other presumption agai 


ntl 

Mr 
‘ ed 
and-five others, with 
gainst ‘him—because ‘ he 
wes my fiend, faithful and kind to me.’ And the 


grand jury have found a true bill, And I have re- 
ceived notice for another trial ; it has bee 
sworn to—sworn ! sworn! ! sworn!!! And J, for- 
sooth, 2m had up for jucgment now ; for disseminat- 
ing doctrines calculated to corrupt the morals of 
these men. Corrupt their morals, my Iords ! Only 
show ine how it could be done ! 
morals!’—when persecution sat in the chairof may- 
vraltx shed 

He said that upon the day appointed for his trial, 
when there were only seven jurors present they 
would not allow a faics, though the favor had been 
granted to his prosecutors on another trial. The 
judge told him he had no authority to call a talis- 
man without a warran'.from the Attorney General. 
But Mr. Taylor thought the reason was “ because 
my prosecutors had got their primed and prepared 
men in attendance,” and that if they had taken 
tales from the crowd it would have opened the door 


“which would have been fate! t their purpose,” 
as * Deists are honest,” and open conviction 

argument. He complained that there was, upon 
the jury who convicted him, a man who had ex- 
pressed his persona) hatred and declared “ that I 
* gught aebe put out of existence.” Lord Tenderden 





ing the constitution, bye-laws, &e. of your Public: 


which he advanced, and which his friends pro- 


and heterogene. 


sampant hypocrisy against prostrate innocence ; | afraid, and let 


! ‘Corrupt their | },.) 


davit. He seplied that he could not get eworn affi- 
davits, because his triends had been indicted with 


proposes the adoption of the | told him thet he must establish the faet by an affi- | this 


NEWsENGLAND GALAXY. 


that the j 
Yon see, 


sight. 


him for e conspiracy, and the authorities would not | 


take their evidence, and he was thus cut off from 
all possibility of getting justice. He said— 

“ do with me ast ; 1 am banish- 
ed from tn Paster bag — country — 
—— viction before oy + wenn 

con > 
demned, where I was sure to be condemed—and to 
be punished now, where there is every cause in 
A my being xcepta reason 


Speaking of the only witne’s who appeared a- 
gainst him, he said, that his own style was of such a 


- | peculiar kind as to “ rise far aloof of the possible re- 


ports of such a man as the witness, or ofthe wisca- 
cres his masters, who wound up -his cenceit with 
the windlass of their malice, to be pulled down a- 
gain by the weight of his stupidity.” ‘That the wit- 
ness was a simpleton at law, and that there was no 
object in cultivating talents “if eloquence be to 
abide the criticism of parish beadles.” 

He contended that it was a good and valid ground 
for setting aside the verdict ofa jury, if misdirec- 
tion from the. court. could be’ proved. He then 
quoted from the judges’ charge to the jury. 

“ You declared that whoever strove in 3 public 
— Sarees. aera eter 
—* —— to the sninde of nea eopabthef tea. 


soning and judging of such matters, but ia a tone 


| of sarcasm and coarsenesssuch as I had used, you 
Y | that whoever 
against 


duty of your office declare, 
eo was & Slasphewer ang an of- 
the taw,”*’ : +) 
this declaration that the judge 
i hie to do and say al! he had said and 
acknowledged that it was his intention to bring the 
Christie’ Religion into disbelief ; but if he had a 
sight to say this, the only remaining offence was 
“ the never-before-heard-of charge ofa tone ofsar- 
casm and coarseness.” He said that the oration for 
which he was prosecuted was his ninety-third, that 
che had been 1 
— vir, ea Be ea 
a wi e e 
attention hung: upon his li |-~when reasoned, 
conviction closed his periods. (A lugh.) Such a 
man, it is to be presumed, is to be locked up in walls 
of stone and bars of iron, for the alleged tone of zar- 
hich had offended the refine- 
ment of a fellow whonever knew what a safcasm 
meant, and never had bat two ideasin his life, aad 
one of them was wrong, and the atber was w: 
too. Ghaughter.) But-such absurdities, my 
such dilemmas,are inevitable to the logic that tvould 
writhe its sinistrous course, and like Saian ia ¢haos, 
‘66 Over , th it, de q 
rm With ftead, hands. —_ oe tock ——. papa lag — 
e And swim, or sink, or wade, or creep, or fly,”’ 
as an excuse for persecution. -Oh how hard itis to 
buckle a good reasga upon a bad action! Had my 
really béen or vulgar, would it not 
be of thing? that nce Apparent in sense and con- 
secutive in reason most apparent, most con:ecutive, 
that I could never havé sustained the pepulari 
that would have induced any audience in the wor' 


casm and coarseness w 


of the world, a single instance of an acquittal from | ; 


peer a pene occur 

. jul men, might not be set up as a religion, and 
kept up, upon once being 20, ifmen are. to ba sent 
to prison for into its evidences, for the man- 
ner and tone in which we shall do so, to be reveng- 
ed on us for sarcasms at absurdities, and 


Here he was egain interrupted, and informed that 
he was going beyond the line of argument which 


any decent man would venture to adept. He re- | of 


uested the judge to * his mind homage of 

“ Tobe sure, your religion is infinite! the best, 
as any one see by its effects:! WAY. a7, let in- 
—— at its effects !—its effects !—but re 
are 


have a worse, with thcir own 
is aworse? And is the 


. He said that instead of rea- |. 
weigh well the matters which he had bro 
ye ter he had borne through life ; and also to we 


Antelli- 


y prosecutors, though 
est ono penny will they pay of the heavy costs 
which their anjast have occasioned to 

, did meet on the 15th day of Janu- 
pwards of two months after the 
ty had been obtained against farther 
they state To consider a motion that r 
eedings against the Rev. R. Taylor and others, 
a blasphemy and. conspiracy, &c. be stayed. 
Now, though it may be ebjected that the mere 
meeting of a Court of Aldermen to consider 8 mo- 
tion can be of no avail in my favor, un could 
show you what was the result of that consideration, 
your Lordshi willdo me the justice to ct, 
that the erations of a Court of Aldermen nev- 
er have any results, But I havea document which 
if it have not inore sense has at least more spirit in 
it, from the very camp and citadel of the enemy— 
per virtue of whose iacontestable~ admissions, I 
claim my discharge from all restraint 
because your function with respect to me is sus- 
pended, and you cannot pass sentence on me with- 
out by that act divesting yourself of the high and 
honorable mage J a judge ¢ of the * 2* 
rading yourself, as I must not suppose i 
Sou should do, into the tool of a fact nto the 
creature of a canting,caballing, cratt and conspiracy 
agzinst the general interest of society, against the 
mighty cause of expanded intelligence and exalted 
virtue. * mony be Ei = * (and with 
all possible respect I state it,) from whom your au- 
thori is derived, and for whose benefit and ser- 
vice it ean alone be wisely or justly administercd, 
has acquitted me. It is not the nation’s pleasure 
that I be punished ; the whole nation has 
become deistical ; all the wise and virtuous men in 
it are Deists. —— and reason triumph, and 
will triumph still, and alſ the more, for all the worst 
that can be done me. While Christianity and Chris- 
tians are at the very lowest ebb of insignifi * 
quote their own worde—‘ O God pity them, fortheir 
case is very pitiful, and-there is no to 
the Scoteh are thé very words, 
e ; ere are thé v a 
the veritable edinissions of the whole united Scot- 
tish Presbytery, ruling over a church, in their own 
account of themselves endowed with the highest 
degree of human intellect, and blest with what 
they call an unction from the Holy One, in all the 
abundance in which it was out on Aaron’s 
head—‘ when it made his face to shine, and ran 
down his - — —— 2 * of his 
clothing.’ ey ‘admit,’ the st, they pro- 
claim, that all the most intelligent and ‘accomplished 
men a them have imbibad the principles of in- 
fidelity. t have no appetite for the conditions 
this pre-eminence, I have no ambition for thecrowa: 
of martyrdom ; no sensible man thatever breathed 
could more fear, more shudder at the thought of a 
prison than I do ; but God, the God of all men, is 
witness to the sincerity of my heart’s emotion: at 
this moment, that muchas I fear a prison, I fear dis- 
honor more ; I should shudder at the thought of 
being, or but seeming to be, a Christian. Tino Ww 
my Christian enemies affect to look on me as on a 
wretch beset with ills and covered with misfor- 
tunes ; but were I such, J would not, at this mo- 
ment, exchange predicaments with the wealthiest 
or the proudest of them, if with their conditions of 
body or estate I should have to put up with their 
tions of mind and heart also, and to become 
cruel and false as they are. Deliver me to your 
officers ; send me back again to that hideous dun- 
geon in your King’s Bench Prison, in which I have 
en immured. it me once more to 


- Destroy my healtli by the li 
— ——2 — Vet on 9— 
sh yee utmost power to punish ac- 
complish ? Shall it r tho sierieus cause of 
which [I am the martyr ? No. § it uer me ? 
No. The consciousness of having deserved well of 


t | eociety shall obtund the anguish that Christian mal- 


ice would inflict on me, the last perception of my 
existence shall be the joy of an approving con- 
science, and the last sigh that heaves this beating 
heart, shall breathe its curse on Christianity. 

Mr. Justice Bayley. Consider your pledge, and 
then * —— this last observation is at all con- 
sistent with ii. 

' The Defendant begg ardon, and proceeded. 
Ere you inflict this —— me, ¥ would 
demand only of your jastice, the alee ing venetit 
your offering only one reason, or bui LU. “5b 
shadew of arcason. Now, as no punishinent wiai- 


wut ' 


Under show of some Necessity for it, in the way of 
example, most — 1 pledge mysc!f never 
to complain of any punishment that can be award- 
ed against me, if your Lordship in awarding it, can 
by any ment whatever save the principle upon 
which it shall be awarded.” 

He was proceeding to make some remarks upon 
characters in the New Testament, but as thecourt 
considered them objectionable he was ordercd to 
desist. 


“ He implored their Lordships to let their good | 
sense and sound judgment for ever fling fron: an | 
court prosecutions for matters of conscience 
ich would be most honorable to thei, ; to 
ught un- 
der their ration ; to weigh well the charac- 
well in their minds the coloring there might be giv- 
en to words spoken, by such an rant be, * 
he had deseribed. In thisage, when the people had 
ce,he stood hefore 
stood before the 
wise men of thatday as a criminal, was forced into a 
dungeon, and, to re’ himself, was compelled to 
recant what he believed—but wiich in succeeding 
ages was believed. He solemnly declared that he 
had never uttered a sentiment that ought to cause 
avirtuous man to become his enemy ; and remind- 
< ips of the words of Jesus Christ 
when travelli to Galilee, when his disciples said 
tohim. ‘ Would you that we bid fire from ven 


giace | to destroy them ?” The reply of their Saviour was. 


an ‘ 
pa. to gild ression and-to varnish 
- If am not ; but the 
which brings me here is itself a crime.” 
The court again stopped him, and threatened to 
silence him.eatirely ; but he seemed 


y | had 


ill 


if 
i 


to receive a sentence, which 
the cheerful 


{ intercourse of 
fate of 


F 
g 


ionship with the tenants 
fe and 
— 


5 
Bg 


due ? 


fa 
7 ear 


to the liability of getting a deist npon the jury, | such 


of | In conclusion, he awaited their 


‘woald have been told that Arage 3 


- 
Set 


‘ The Son of Man came not to destroy, but tosave.’ 
decision with a 
calmness of temper “ a mind unbroken ; and he 
was sure they wouldWeigh well the palpable effort 
tomake him the victim of an illiterate and unedu- 
cated person.” 
The delivery of this address occupied about two 
hours. He was immediately followed by the Solic- 
itor General, on the part of the prosecution. . In op- 


position to Mr. Taylor’s main argument. The So- 
ueng sa defend t rfeet! 
6 ani Ww pe well that if he 
jad not abandoned tie line o fair and sober argu- 
ment, and had recourse to wicked jests to catch the 
minds of the young and unwary ,he might have gone 
on with his ——— Oration, without interfer- 
ence on the those by whoun the present pros- 
ecution had been instituted. He, however, knew | 
very well that it ould not have answered his pu:- | 
pose to confine himself to soher discus:ion, for it he 
had done so his audience woul have left him ; and 
ifhe had addressed his arguments to those who 
were able te the’ we of them, he | 
net a single | 
argument he had used that had not becn answered 
and refuted over and over again long before he was 
born. He had therefore had recourse to wicked 
sts, vulgar ribaldry, indecent allusions, and fa- 
milier ilfustrations—ihis was the manner in which 
he had treated his audience, consisting of women 
and children and thoze who did not understand the 
tions addressed to them, and yet were, per- 


haps, captivated by the manner in which they were 


dclivered.?’ 


- Justice Bayley prefaced the sentence with the 


following remarks. 


4 
whatever— | cus 





Robert Taylor, itis my duty to pass upon the 
sentence of this Court. You have t been coavicted, 
and tomy mind rightly convicted ; you say not upon | 
the t of an eye-witness only, but upon the 
testimony of a witness who was speaking to 
‘in the presence of 150 or persons ; | 
fore, if he did not make a true representa- 
of that which , it would have been easy 
some one of the persons who | 
ze, in order to have controlled the judg- | 
ury, apd to have prevented then giv- | 
of guilty which they did. T 
t, it seems to me, that this is a | 
insti fora crime of a most | 
. There has been language, § | 
to-day, against those personsby | 
tion was instituted, as if they | 


} 
t 


what j 


FEE 


, ' 


a principle of persecution, as if 
lings oft their own to satiate, =a 


are of this case, they Wal a bounden. doty ts 
nature case, they Had a Nm doty to dis. ; 
’ , not for the purpose of bri i done — 
butof preserving from eont· in ation 
w 


considerias 


and poweiful language has bese ap | 
t 


? 58 AS. influence - om aa and 
whatis man? In the origin, prone to sin, re 
control from time to time—and that control is one 
the best influences of religion upon the mind. The 
object of punishment is not to bring down weight 
upon the individual to whom it is applied, tmt to 

against the commission of like crime, 
and to prevent the mischief which such criine is 
calculated to preduce. The law of this land f take 
to be liberal in principle in this respect be the 
—— — 
reely, soberly, a uietly, to enter into the 
aston of 288 ool tnd awful truths, and to 
judge for himself whcther they be true or not. Nor, 
as in some countries, is the book kept from the eyes 
of the public at large, but every indivitual has the 
wer a haw i * * * * — 
himself. He has wer of can 
isthe foundation on which the religion of the 
country is based, and,of entertaining that belief 
which a careful examination of the subject is fitted 
to produce. I blame no man—the law blames no 
man for not coming to the coaclusion to which the 
established religion of the country comes. It may 
be said, that a man cannot control his own belief— 
God alone my be able to influence him in that 
spect, but no man has a right (by that which was 
ted in prophecy, would be the resuit of fu- 
ture * sarcasm and sophistry to endeavor to 
shake of others. Sober and careful dis- 
cussion would choose its proper place and its . 
er audieace, who would be persons of talent, Ee ble 


1 | to appreciate honest, fair, and Icgitimate discu 


but where you are to push arguments beyond the 
level of the capacity of those to whom it is addressed 
—in many instances, | do not say in all—the offence 
is aggravated. There may be some men, grown up, 
who have examined the subject; but when I find 
from the evidence there arechildren there, of ten 
twelve, and fourteen years of age, women, and 
many other persons, arc they I would ask, those 
whom.such discussion ean with safety be address- 
ed? Whoever chooses, for the price of ene shilling 
is to be at jy woof to enter, for the purpose of sceing 
a play, and hearing what they may suppose to be 
—— doctrine ofa one rw * clerical ge oe may, 
possibility, go there e purpose arning 
istian tre ings of uldmate advantage to 


of | them here and hercafter ; but, instead of that, they 


may find eve inciple precluded from aris- 
ing in their —Xx for the” future riod of their 
lives, by the manner in which a r has treated 
the subject, which —— sober minds, and who 
conscientiously believe that there is an hereafter, 
and that man _ will be punished according to his acts 
—would shudder to hear, and which the remov 
would never be able to ebliterate. . Now it is st 
that this has been the ninety- i 
called. This shows there been acontinuance 
of this conduct. Why, was it fit for the authorities 
of the city of London, when they found this was 
going on for the ninety-third time, that they should 
not interfere? It-was their bounden duty to have 
taken care that at least somebody should have gone 
to have seen the nature and character of the ad- 
dress made at this: place, and also what was the 
appearance of the persons who met there from time 
totime. I would ask what are the sanctions of hu- 
man life? What makes a man free from vice ? 
What makes him endeaver to be innocent, to con- 
tro) his , and to do every thing calculated to 
prevent vous to society, and want- 
ing in mentee Sede agua! It is his belief in relig- 
—— hea rey ion, and what is — 
estroy the principle v re inculeates, 
every ee 8* to make «reign tor — In 
doing this you destroy a e soc ou 
take away fom the weak * —— which re- 
spires, you expose the poor e ress- 
ion of the rich, and annihilate al] that a = and 
proper sense of religion is calculated to afford. It is 
with that view—and that view only—that punish- 
ment is to be inflicted. for 


repress every thing that would-injure society, eve 
man who has a Christian fee! Gust edmit, The 
Court cannot but that it bas a person 
cation, and of some degree of talent 
whic! its sentence must be . » He has, un- 
fortunutely, either from the incli of his own 
Opinion, or fiom the persuasion’of other men, be- 
come ihe instrument of doing that which may have 
sapped the iufluence ot others. Consider for your- 
$clt if that be so, for what a ye you 
toan-wer! If the Christian re true, about 
2* entertain ee ae you have in any 
ne ce supposed a rao 
and induced him to commit —~ a bese rah a 
*** — mover ould bee yh 
re e never w ve 
who is ible fof that? The sentence of this 


igh | Court is, ¢ at you be imprisoned in the gaol of Oak- 


ham, in the county of Rutland, for one $ and 
that at the expiration of that time, you fied sureties 
for your good havior for the space of five years, | 
yoursl! fn £500, and two suficlent persone ia £436 
each ; in the mean time committed 
into the custody ofthe Marshal. 

Some very good remarks upon this subject will 
be found upon the last page. 


Crwnsonrsup. A fiiend from London hasturnished 
us with the two following letters from Mr. Colman, 
the censor of the London stage, to the acting Man- 
ager of Drury Lane Theatre. They exhibit in a 
striking light the purity of taste and the propensity 
to use chaste and correct language, fur which Mr. 
Colman is so celebrated. 

“ The M: er is requested to make the omis- 
— te Coes ies TTS 
Wealthy Widow,” ms * — 

ctl. 
Seene 1. ‘ 1 , 

Why yu have married an Angel. 


Scene 2. ‘ Lord e is as h alar about 
her young husband,’ &c. * 


Act 2. 
Scene 1. ‘ Lord! what a good natured funny old 
gentleman !” 





Act 3. 
Seene 3. ‘ Dinner !—dama dinner !” 
Mem. ‘ Gad’ occurs severa! times; which (be- 
ing the word God, only ill-spelt,) had better be 
he Manager T. R. Drury ie — 
ra. e 
20d Oct. 1aet* 


——6 1983 — 
| My Bea: —— the phos ons te her ithe 


Plosed —— fort’ _ 

Serious meni EAVEN curely, 

in Harlequin Jock Robin. ” 

. ——— G. COLMAN. 
James VALLACX, Esq. T.R. Drary Lane.” 
Colman once said, 

When consticnce, —— 
and we thins his own ease in point. There is not 
a man now living whohas written more filth,whose 
writing: contain so many obscene allusions and in- 
decent expressions, as those of this. very Colman, 
the purifier and moral censor of the stage, whose 
affectation i- more disgusting than his obscenity, for 
there is neither wit nor humor init. We believe 
he was correct when he called hypocrites “ stickers 
in the Devil's skirts.” 





Spats 1x Coxoress. The United States Cap- 
ftol, has zen, during the present seesicn of Con- 
gress, converted into an amphitheatre for pugilists 
and blackgnards. It is nota great while since the 
editor of a Washington paper tweaked the nose of 
an individual at the very dase of the Senate cham- 


y | der, and Mr. Kremer panched with his elbow the 


rib: of snother memlser of Congress, 
a peity insult unworthy of the natice of s gentle- 
man ; but now, presuming upep the af 
the same individual, (Mr. Wright, of Ohio,) Mr. 
Kremer his committed a mest unmeply ani dis- 


The last was 


on Whom an attemp’, ¥.c'sed!y to con. ; SUuSting outrage. A letter in the New V. 
y tight ave Eecn piado, and to pres | tonal Advocate sage, « Bp. Kremer tok mont gon: 


tlemanly vengeance to-day upon Mp. 
Ohio, for having made reterence jn 
time ago, to a bill of indictment for 
one George Kremer. He is said to 
face of the gentleman from Ohio: a 
which causes the interference of the . 
It our National legislators have not powep @; 
tect themselves, not only from insults eq 
but from each other, they had better leave 
lic business, and return to their homes” 
the next accounts from Washington will ete. 
Mr. Kremer’s expulsion, by general contigs 
all respectable compony. If he hes no 
himself, he ought not tobe respected, 
— —— * 
LETTERS PROM A MARINER. ‘ff te 
Sin,—My last extracts were closed & Die 
Consider me now sailing to the South 
the shore, and about three miles there! 
densely wooded, and has many cords 
5s little anchorage, and so high is the 
is little safety in landing with a boat. 


ot | flat, but six Jeagues inland is a high 


ren mountains of a volcanic appearance, 
the volcano Apanaca, shooting up to a gress 
its “ pyramid of flaine.” J 
In doubling the point of St. Eleua, aud 
places, we saw huts and villages of 
however, discovered but one man, taf 
along shore for a while abreast of us, aq & 
chase a bird, or the shadow of a bird, Af 
gave over, and sat down under a palm 
fatigued himself before he could tire the! 
y The first harbor-we'esitered was th 
ate. The town is six Jeagues from tt 
place of little trade, as the business is Gi 
principally at Guatemala, fifty leagues 
The surface of society was not calm, m̊ 
ple had rather too much of a good thing, 
so much liberty that they were free 


- useful restraints. Their prayer to St. 


a breeze had. been answered by a ly 
The town fias about twelve thousand 
is, people. It is near a river, and ae near et 
cano as Naples to Vesuvius, the distance ‘te 
the town and the. mountain being siz a 
volcano is more diligent than Vesuvius, 
flame and cinders, {rom two craters, with @ 
paniment, like distant thunder, and wi 
shocks that I have felt in the city they 
tremble under my feet. The people, im 
have no fear of the mountain, and live ing 
fancied security, (Rat men feel in- 
other danger. * 
At Sonsonatc, I saw many goitres, @¢ 
necks of hideous magnitude. Fn ene & 
among seven women were thus dishgusg 
seemed to me that one sixth part of @& 
population is thus deformed. 1 vid wih 
half so many goitres swellings a⸗ 
They attribute them ¥o the qualities f'ta @ 
and the disease is common in limestone Git 
in Derbyshire, ia England. - . 7 
The products of the country are coc 
ly cultivated largely, cocoa, coffee, allspled,' 
sugar, and a great deal of indigo. —— 
On our return the boat was oversct in 
and all hands ducked, but none damaged. 
with the moet skillful inanagement, a boat c: 
ly land or put off without danger. 4 
Our next anchorage, alter a sell of 
days, was st Guyaquil. It is on the river 
name, fifty miles from the see. The @ 
are at right angles. The city is two ‘4 
long, and about half as wide. The heosdl 
built on piers ; the lower steries 7 
warehouses, and the ggople Jive sloh. I 
the inhabitants are black, or ofa ; 
~ The city hes some advantages, and 
be made beautiful. Many noble heuses 


The | ing, and a wharf is nearly completed on J 


the whole extent ofthe city. Yet at 
(which ia the rainy) the appearance is 
worse. The streets are filled with 
which has the “green mantle of the, 
pool,’”” and all of it peopled by ten theunai 
uyaquil under s be 
— 
the lide, the thermometer seldom. sles’ 
eighty-three degrees, and is often below 4 
grees, and notwithstamding filth 
itis not unhealthy to foreigners. 
I made a short excursion in the 
gun 5 partly it was made in 5 e 
in several narrow creeks roused the : 
their lethargy on land, and caused many of 
feet in length to take their “ sullen 5 
the water. F 
I saw two deer standing on the beak, 
were too shy fora shot. Part of the 
made on horseback, through a wild e Jy 
however, for several miles I had net the pau 
examine, for I passed over it like Gilpin, 9 
the ability to manage a fractious hers. 
during my stay, did I see the distent am 
Chimberazo, and what more I saw I hase 
down. _ 
thousand people, chiefly Indians. The haua?! 
of bamboo, plaistered with mud. ** 
best on the coast, and there is ¢ rebte ot 
trade, though the mereheats live st Pu 
distance of fourteen leagues. 1 went 8 
into the country, and t the smell town 
over a desert of sand, a ari made it 
to close m : 
sary y mouth Tee conte daily, 
canting 


EK 


pe 


4 


I had a room at. 

passed my ume io 
and grey and whes we 
Callao, I had gained in weight and ce 
to attract an Arab, and for hundreds of mileat 
is scarcely a tree, or a shrub, or a trace of Oi 
tion. The sir we breathed was a thick fog, @ 
it generally cleared away long enough for @. 
the sun at noon. In the post of Callao, 
visible, but we heard the ship belle 
spite of the fog. 
I went up to Lima for a day or two, & 
lodgment at the French Coffee House. Neti 
my journal isa blank st Lima—I can, @ 
only tel) you from recollection, thet the 


‘3 


I reinained there but two days ; yet ũ 
enough to discover that the ladies are 
ble for beauty. Their complexicas 
clive ; the complexion, however, is . 
public, as they bide their faces in thele. @ 
dress, called sia manta, (apd which “I ds. 
have mispelied.) One eye caly is t bs 
fet, yet that eye is not 
droes sets clove to the body, and would ast 
aged in the United States—end it o gies! 
their blushes, or the want of them, Gut 
cover their faces. ; - a 
From Callao, I returned t Geysqull, 95 
took paseage fer Panama. Thisis aw 
was once of great strength. The wells 


“has 





exposed points were twenty-five feet 
equal thickness. On the demb-presf i 





pieces of brass ordnance, weighing 
a ix tons—one only is mounted, and that in 

a plight, that I should dislike to apply the 

; The streets are neater than at Guyaquil, 

Ee ge number of deserted and crumbling old 

, aodother buildings, give to Panama an air 

: Ane thie I made dispositions to cross the Isth- 
and on the seventh of September, 

4 gules before us, with my own and my compan- 
peggage for Chagres. Ina few hours we. sct 
follow the baggage, which upon enquiry ata 
house we found thad not passed ; as the mule- 
were refreshing themselves at a retired spot. 

emade tothem afew remarks that seemed perti- 
to their neglect, for which they cared less 
for the braying of their own mules; where- 
we were forced to be mollified, and placed 
sintherear. After going a mile, one of 
"felows whom I had prejudged a scoundrel, felt 
iocligation to bathe in a fresh rivulet, and, this 
syed us half an hour. I pretended to much 
— y, taking a luncheon of bread and ch-ese 
[ sat upon the saddle. It was atrialof obstinacy, 
reminded me of the two. men who mct on 
back, and who would neither turn ‘out ; one 


ok a newspaper and began to read, but was ven- | 


sched when the other sald, gravely, “ when you: 
ve done with that papet, Sir, I will trouble you 
The mule is obstinate in the proverb ; but this 
great injustice to the muleteer, who has a strong- 
aim to the same kind of distinction. 
We soon eame to a muuptain torrent, dashing 
abed of small stones, and beyond this, the road 
»so bed that we advanced but.a mile and a 
sabour ; here I served a glass of brandy to the 
puleteors, and it was a creat stride towards popu- 


At two o’clock, however, they entered a farm 
and began. tounload, with the design to make 
unti) the next day. Now as remonstrance 

en idle thing, and opposition would -defeet its 
ject, we teok it all quietly : seizing the best 

im the deserted farm house for ourselves. In 
were large herds of cattle grazing, though we 
no inkaLitants. ‘~ : 

jathe morning we started with vigor, but the 

grew worse, though it was bad enough belore. 

dry bed of a mountain torrent was, in com- 
an excellent way. At first I dismounted 
acraig looked perilous, but learnt at last to 


myself, with confidence, to tie discretion of 


mule. 

Attest, for all things may be done by toil, we ar- 
at Cruzes, on the river Chagres, a little town 
travellers and topers are so few, that there 


bo 00 Inn for their pleasure or accommodation. The. 


may have. two thousand people, is seven 

ia @ beautiful situation, and in as rich a soil as 

‘Migs HT the muleteers we gave forty-three dollars, 
state for a cance with four hands to descend the river 
Chagres, twenty dollars more. The cance was 
foet long, and covered midships (as we say): 

th matting thick enough to defend from the rain. 


‘ 
* * 


bill at the house where we lodged, was only: 


— dollars; as the lady expressed an unwil- 
ss to be hard with strangers. . 
descent of the river, which is rapid and 
ing, afforded the finest views in creation. The 
h banks were covered with the richest trees and 
with here and there an Indian village. 
grea, which is an Indian town, is the most 
y place, I ever beheld, yet I had secn Lisbon, 
been lataly at Guyaguil.The castle is on a point 
i two hundred feet high ; the town is low,on a 
within a quarter of a mile of the castle, and 
defence is therefore complete. 
faving passed one night ashore, we entered an 


of 


replenished with eternal rains, and endless are 
armies of rate, mice, lizards; and stinging and 
insects. In one night the rats devoured 
Wahatcase, and ahat, one shoc, an elegant 
acravat, an umbrella, and a peck of 
; buman life is hardly safe from such ver- 
y@ Be. bet human comforts vanish beforé them. 
i fy Tele Gir, is all that £ find in my journal to be 
txcerning South America. From Jamaica 
led Reston, where I arrived with nearly as 
th satidection as an editor can feel after an ab- 
: @ four months st the Capitol. 
idee, therefore, ends the first voyage of Sinbad 
yp Sailer ; will you-have the other eleven. G. 





TRAITS OF NATURE. 

-sgglpet up one morning before the sun had peered 
Twice @ his pillow—it was agreat many years ago, 
pakt fim | was about seven years old—we can all re- 

pr such & period of life,and we are accustom- 
look back upon it with unequivoral delight, 


— — —— 
= = = 


my own stable at daylight, is a language that has no 
taint of ypocricy. When I started for the pasture, 
the cow had budged on, with the surly dignity of a 
supplanted favorite, but the heifer waited at the 
gate out of pure sociability, something more than 
civility ; and, as usual, I took hold of her ear, to 
take our walk,—that answesed the purpose of tak- 
ing one’s arm, for it seemed to connect us together 
in feeling and —I had taught her to stand 
still the moment I let go of her ear—for 1 was much 
in the habit of stopping now and then to throw a 
stone or two at the audacious birds which ever and 
anon perched upon a twig and sung without my 
bidding—I felt a kind of lordliness. She had a beau- 
tiful form and complexion ; stub horns, large ears, 
a short thick neck, small, good natured head, and a 
clean cost of large red and white spots ; altogether 
the most exquisite cow, in all the country round—I 
was proud ofher. We marched along in a most 
companionable manner ; she evincing, by her looks 
and deportment, a kind of sober joyfulness, none of 
your high extacy ; and I whistling, for I had just 
learned to whistle, Washington’s March, or Sol- 
dier’s Joy, to amuse her—now and then at the end 
of the tune, I gave her a potato, and asked her if it 





was good, and, perhaps, spatted her shoulders ; to 
which she replied by a turn of her eye, a wag of 
the off ear, and a whisk of the tail—she didn’t need 
to speak, for I understood it. This was all very de- 
lightful ; but-the old cow seemed to have a differ- 
ent opinion, for she hed waited some time for us to 
come up at the pasture bars, “ impatient of y 


and when we did come she looked quite an i] 


anid 2 little envious; but being’a considefife cow, 
' she showed no malice. I turned them in, to feast 
‘on the fresh grass aid bathe their noses inthe morn- . 
ing dew, and started homewards. 

I bounded along, jumping on this side and that, 
frst one side and then t’other, as boys often do, 
without any very apparent cause—I cannot say, 
that I had an ideain my heal—I am sure I did not 
keep one there—it was the impulse of animal na- 
ture in high excitement, and‘I suppose, that 1 
frisked and was happy, for the same reason that a 
calf just loosed and turned out is, that is, for no 
reason at all; but because I couldn’t helpit. I 
forgot my heifer and the pleasant walk, and began 
to throw stones from a leathern sling, which I al- 
ways carried in my pocket. After I had proceeded 
alittle way, and had got near a pond, that was form- 
ed by the lane side, where a little brook run across 
the path, I made an enormous effort to sling a stone 
over an elm that agood at a little distance—I lost my 
balance in the act and tumbled down—no new 
thing to me—and hearing a titter near, I discovered 
Fanny Barnyard squatting on a stone by the pond, 
‘poking a stick in the water—for the same reason, 
that I had been jumping. Fanny was about my 
own age, and a smart little girl—we were intimate, 
for I had roamed over the fields with her in the 
spring to gather frozen apples, and had visited the 
meadows to ‘pick cranberries—we were on very 
good terms—and without any great formality, I 
placed myself by her side. ‘‘ What ye doin,” said 
1; “ nothing,” said she—now, I guess, that she 
had seen my affection for my heifer and had insen- 
sibly becn inspired with a sort of respect for my be- 
nevolent, kind deportment, and had received an in- 
clination to share in my good feelings—however, 
she could not hope to rival my cow—for that inno- 
cent creature had no will of her own, nor a spark of 
perversity. We were not long inactive—our youth- 
ful minds were stimulated by contact and competi- 
tion, and after a number of propositions, we agreed 
to build a mud wall at one side of the pond and fill 
the enclgqsure with, what are called in children’s 
science, pollywogs, and by people, who have for- 
gotten. thejr infant longuage,. tadpoles, or young 
frogs—the littic. fools. could be seen resting their 
smooth ‘black beilicson the mud and pointing their 
straight taper tails at their companions all over the 
pond—the mud pound, as we called it, was built ; 
and then we: had. got as far as puzzle, for the sly 
things were not so ‘stupid as we thought for—at the 
least approach, they started and disappeared in the 
mud—with wondertul alacrity and ingenuity we set 
éurselves to build a whart of stones into the water, 
so that we could ‘ beard the lion in his den.’ I turn- 
ed up my trowsers above my knees, and placed the 
stones which she brought from a neighboring pile— 
this done, we took our station on the foundation we 
had laid—not the safest to be sure, but answering 
the purpose well enough. By this time, there was 
a great commotion, not only among the inhabitants 
but also in their habitation; poltywogs,mud and all, 
were in a state of dark anxiety—we succeeded in 
catching three or four of the middling size, whose 
“fair round bellies” we examined,as we squatted 
face to face on the stones, and deposited them in 
her apron, for it was some yards from our mud 
pound—when I grabbed my merciless paw upop 
one of larger growth, which attracted our curiosity 
in a greater degree. His hind legs were just push- 
ed through his skin, and the tail came off in my 
hand—“ poor fellow,” said she, “ how it must have 
hurt him”—she was compassionate—I liked her 
better—but she was not then aware, that frogs do 
not want tails any more than toads,and thaf they get 
rid of them as soon as they can—“ keep him safe,” 
said I, as I was about to deposite the great prize in 
her apron—but it was to no purpose, for as she was 
gathering up the folds, to make all sure, the un- 
grateful stones, mindless of the honor they received 
from the pressure of her little bare foot, rolled dis- 
cotitentedly, and down she squatted into the mix- 


3 | ture of mud, pollywogs, and water—and by an in- 
describable | 


Scat, as I told you some time ago— 
estolten ungrateful, and you can always 
Countenances 3 polite expression of 
Rs de wh earns bow of & cow and 


* 


do whinner of a horse, when I enter 


sympathy I followed her example— 
there we sat one on one side and the other opposite 
of our frail wharf, in a codl, but not remarkably 
comfortable condition—before I could get up, she 
washalf way home—and J budged off. How she 
‘was received, or got out of the scrépe, I never 
knew ; but I am sure, that I got a sound cuffing, for 
staying to play by the way, cnd for being so stupid 
as to tumble into the pond. It was not the first or 


the last time, that I felt the influence of correc- | Of 


tion. MEW. 





FIDELITY. 


Sach is the construction of human nature that | what 


fidelity can only follow confidence ¢ and confidence 


is of two kinds among inen ; first, the confidence of | ' 


interest, where éome return is expected for service, 


rendered without regard to truth and duty ; and | li 


second, the confidence which is placed by one, who 
teels a surety that truth wiil be respected and obey- 
ed under all circumstances, by the person served. 
Other principles of action may mingle into the ac- 
count, when it is closely investigated, but those are 
the main springs of all the trust which is reposed by 
men in their fellows. 

The confidence of robbers is founded mostly in 
necessity. They are aware of danger and are will- 
ing to put e kind of trust ‘in the. members of their 
clan so long as they perceive that the danger is 
great, and the hepe of gain sufficient to induce a 
‘hazard ; they know, however unfaithful one of the 
number may be, or however much disposed to hate 
and expose them to public jusstice and the ven- 
geance of the law, that he fears a private retribu- 
tion, that in some hour of darkness revenge might 
‘lurk near. him to pay professionally. the deed of 
treachery. They cannot feel a safety in each oth- 
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principles for such motives to good faith are ex- 
cluded from their consideration. A cemmon sense 
of necessity and danger is all that binds them to- 
ther. * 
ge eS calculate the strength of their 
servants’ fidelity according to their means of re- 
ward, end the force of the temptation compared 
with the original honesty of the servant’s mind. 
When compelled to disclose unfair transactions, 
they caleulate and trust, upon the power they have 


ants ; they have no further ground for confidence, 
for they know, that such baseneas as would place 
a man within the power of the law, would absolve 
all persons from debts of gratitude, as the elauns of 
society in the protection of order and honesty are 
above all individual claims. 

Politicians, who unfold schemes for individual 
aggrandisement, act upon the presumption of unit- 
ed interests ; and when they ask the voices of oth- 
ers for their private benefit, without regard, or in 
opposition to the public good, they hold up the ex- 
pectation of repayment, in some sort, to their sup- 
porters. Such men rely for fidelity in their follow- 
ers, on the expectation of like favors, to be return- 
ed. They cannot repose confidence on the support 
of honest hearts actuated by the general principle 
of doing the best ; for the motives by which they 
are induced w afford their support are in direct op- 
position to such a principle. Individual and not the 
eommon interest is what they undertake to advance, 
and their fidelity must be founded on the hope of 
gome, individual benefit. me ‘ 

The fidelity of husbands and wives, where a 
strong moral principle does not exist, is founded 
only on fear of exposure, or a want of opportunity ; 
and where any lack of purity is known by either 
nasty, confidence can be reposed in the other only 
upon this ground. A high sense of honor and duty 
can alone enable a ‘person to withstand strong 
temptation, if the evil can be done in secret ; and 
the happiness of many in regaid to domestic fidetit 
exists on a very slight foundation. 

Much good may come of fear and of interest in 
many cases, but how much more might grow out 
of true worth and unimpeachable integrity! That 
fidelity, which is founded only ona union of ex- 
ternal changing circumstances, is only so much bet- 
ter than treachery, as accident allows; and that 
confidence, which is the result of interested con- 
nexions is little else than a combination to defraud. 
The fidelity of a dog fs unchanging, because he has 
an instinct, allied to principle, which enables him 
to feel the superiority of his master, and to obey 
the influence of his will ; and the trust we repose 
in this faithful animal, arises from the confidence 
with which we can calculate on the operation of 
this principle under all conditions. But with man 
we seldom have such an alliance. The twisting 
nature of the human disposition renders it almost 
impossible to find one, to whom we can trust the 
keeping of our dearest interests, with no other 
pledge or restraint, than his honor. A high degree 
of fidelity is only to be found recorded in fable ; 
and there are few men, who would repose, and 
fewer still, who would deserve, the confidence re- 
corded.of Damon and Pythias. 

It dhould be the aim of every one to practice the 
firmest integrity ,to hold up to himself the example ot 
the faithful and the honest for constant imitation, 
not only in great, but in the smallest affairs; to 
maintain, the action of the best principles ; and to 
show such a horror of faithlessness, and such a 
contempt of any person who violates a trust as to 
prevent the increase of this debasing vice. Then 
we should have less enquiry and suspicion con- 
cerning the integrity and good faith of others, and 
the poet would no longer have occasion to say, 
that to be successful among men we must. | 


And watch all time and pry into all pit 
Muskm~e ⏑⏑ 
which however harsh and cynical, is unfortunately 
too true. Let the standard be set high as the purity 
of Heaven itself, and a stain upon our integrity, be 
considered the worst misfortune. Let us make our- 
selves worthy of trust, and SoG cr tata. 





POETS OF THE AGE. 


plied the allusion, in our article of last weck, to an 
editor whose paper was established to puff himself ; 
and we feel a propriety in saying, that the remark 
was intended to apply to an editor in a neighboring 
state. 

We also perceive, that our article has caused a 
jumping among the frogs in another quarter—it is 
to be hoped, that the effort will enable them to dis- 
gorge a portion of the wind of vanity, with which 


as oxen ; however incomprehensible to them, may 
seem their own dimensions. We wish them well; 
and shall continue to do so, while there is hope, and 
feel a surgeonlike compassion for their dropsical 
symptoms ; but examining the case fully; we by no 
means desire to be considered. 
young man.” L 
EET : 

Boston Tuzatre. Mr.Cooper has retutned 
to the country of his adoption with ncw causes to 
be satisfied with it. He was in England the victim 
of igherance and injustice ; he was driven from the 
* boards of ultimate appeal,” by a rabble determin- 
ed to put him down, right or wrong, and he has 


lished the following addrese in the papers. 
fo THE FUBLIC. 
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yer: they have no hope of honest action, from sound 


to advance or depress the interests of their depend: | i 


picturlait wnpte' except by os — 
John Reed has been convicted of forgery, and 


We are sorry that some individuals have misap- | ba 


treatment I met with could only~ J 
such a one. Pity for ty would have 
tended an ithjulged avtem to gain 

favor of a London audience ; a contem 

tnissal from their bar of taste might be merited by 
an impudent and forward person i 

right to their favor ; none but a fi 

detected and i 


their understandings, could deserve the hissings 
and hootings that pursued me almost 
and, at the conclusion, the joyful shouts and exult- 
ations that rung over me, 28 over a ene- 
my. Of course I made second attempt. The do- 
ing 80, if not absolutely admitting the justice of the 
sentence as far as it went ,would have been virtually 
acknowledging the legitimacy of the tribunal ; and 
most assuredly that cannot be a legitimate critical 
tribunal, which could permit extraneous causes 
to influence its awards—or treat an inca or 
even a contemptible effort as the act of a wicked and 
atrocious ‘foe. I have spoken of your favors long 
t, of the kindness that rhas attended my return, 
—— that I oid "eu your pti 
more from you, your nee. Yes, your 
indulgence ; for, veteran as Iam jn the 
and familiar in character I am about to assume, 
my situation is a very new one. Ti 


himself, an actor’ st be free fi Te 
poem — 3 mind mu — gee. 


— —5 
circu 
prevent that desirable state of mind ; 1 therefore, 
absolutely, and without ion, request your 
indulgence for my deficiency. I request it in recol- 
lection of times by; 1 request it as a country- 
man ; I hope to be permitted to call_ myself so, 

not in flattery. The first air I breathed, a8 a man, 
was on American ground. F. 
thirty years since, that I swore al to the 

erunent 


Ainsrican constituicy. | bave al- 


aad 

as . red and called 
w er @ proper occasion upon 
20. Both here enc in Sarove, when ca diferent 
occasions ĩ have been abroad, 1 have never trav- 
Sn all grees uae ht | 2 indul- 

na ” a west i 
gence. London a AN of death has been 
ed upon my pretensions, and exulting fury 
ed my execution. My body is exempted 
that sentence, and.a kind of Irish 
econ tess. Iam banished home. I 
prese 


ind n 
Of my short engagement, I may be, she to sat 
Fine! peltnee Gated Coen eer 
ceptance. T. A. COUPER. 

, On Monday night Mr. Forrest attempted Richard 
the Third, but not with his usual success. His 
Brutus on Wednesday evening was an excellent 
performanee. 


Garexs, Appeals have been, or will soon be 
made, to our citizens, for their aid and assistance in 
supportof a Greek fund. As Dr. Howe's address 
has been published in most of the papers in this 
city, we do net think it necessary to re-publish it. 
A meeting of ladies was held on Wednesday after- 
noon at the Pantheon, but the hall was so full the 
meeting was adjourned to the Hollis-street church. 
Measures were adopted to provide clothing for the 
women and children, and places of deposite ap- 
pointed. - 


self an American, 
do 
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; some misconduct had prev 


rom the time, now |}- 


fallen, latel 
the following pens Lagi A nem the 

¥ unchristian-lixe inhabit. 
ants of town. I beg leave to inform you, | 
shall go out to-morrow sun-rise, and return 
sun-set. I shall go up the Warwick road, 

am in goodhcalth. My 


money, to pay a 
I am asleep, to 

when I goout and come in, because [ never trave] 
ty ————— go and 
w coup S ep yon mag have chance to spy me 
there a again. 
John Bissel.”” 


em yout's respectfully, 

A landlord threatened a poor Irishman, the other 

day, to put a distress in hts house, ifhe did not pa 
his rent. ‘ Put a distress in, is it you mane »”’ 

Pat ; “‘ Och, by St. Anthony’s sow, but 

better take distress ouf—there’s too muc 
ready, by the mither that bore me !”” 


Mauaonit Calenvar. 
COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WE 


in al- 





Sood 
Jerusalem, 











his city, Mr. Henry B. Townsend to Miss Frances 
V. Clark ; Dr. F. F. O'Neil to Mrs. Charlotse Warner ; 
Mr. Leonard Rod to Miss Aan Tufts; Mr. 


to Mies Miles. 
» Mr. William Torrey to Miss Elicn Au- 


Adams to 
C. Cross to Miss Hannah Horton. 
- Jonathan W. Usbosme to Miss Har- 


Capt. Friend Drake to Mies Sarah Swift. 
eston, Mr. John Avery to Miss sarah Derby. 
_ In Gloucestes, Mr. Moses Lane to. Miss Mary tellows. 
In Plymouth, Me. Charles Nelson to Mies Lucy Bart- 
lett ; Mr. Samuel Rogers to Mise Lydia Poole. 
In Walpole, Mass. Ms. John Houghton to Miss Rebecca 


Crosby. 
oem, Mr. Lemuel Leonard to Miss Mary 


in Lancaster, Deacon Jones Lane to Miss Lydia Wait. 
In Leominster, Mr. Joshua Turner to Miss Mary Petts. 
is +h, ite Thomas Henday, fosmeriy of Bos- 
ton, to Miss y Fellows. * — 


codstock, Conn. Rufus 8. Matthewson, 


Pomfret, to Miss Faith W. daughter of the Hon. John 
McLellan, of W 


In gon, N. H. Mr. Charles EB. P. Betton to Mise 


. Atkinson 
Concress. The tariff gets along slowly, and it | Elizabeth E Frescott. 


is impossible to say whether the friends of the meay 
sure will be able so to amend it as to make the bill 


acceptable, or whether they will be obliged to vete 
the bill down themselves. 





MAssAcnuserrs LeGisLaTuRE—adjourned 
—good for-the treasury, though we shall be 
one paragraph per week. 


Ciry Arrarrs. Mr. Patterson was re-elected 
Street Inspector. Resolves in relation to the intro- 
duction of the Monitarial system into the Schools, 
were read a second time. It is believed the re- 





solves reject the main report, but are in favor of 58*8 


the appropriation for fixing two schools. 


The committee fer building the Bunker Hill 
Monument, have reported that their funds are al- 
exhausted, and that they have no means of 

a part of the hill. 





sentenced to the State Prison. 
The Merchant of Venice was played at the New 
York Park Theatre on Saturday evening, Shylock 
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In Kennebunk, Mr. Issac Furbieh to Miss Cynthia W’. 

In Portiand, Mr.Jeremiah O'Brien to Mrs. Marthe Ash; 
Mr. Garret H. N. Taylor to Mins Sarah 8. H. White. 

In New. Henry W. Palfrey, Esq. to Miss Masy 

- Inskeep. 

———— Esq. to Miss Turner, only 
dau, of Wm... Esq. is the lady whose ubduc- 
aaughior of Wn. Hoa {thin sine & few montis 


since. 
—= 








Deathsa. 
In this city, Mrs. Rebecca Phill a 51; Mr. Al- 
ds Allen. aged 2, Mice Elizabeth Er Ribs aged 
> Mre. Louisa L. Sewall, wife of Mr. Benjamin —— 
28; Mrs. Margaret Rowe, Mr. Witiiam = 
com, aged 3 i Mr. Joseph » 29; Mr. Thomme Cusb- 
Tusner, aged 58 ; 
’; Mrs. Heunab, wile of Mr. 
44 — Henry B. Cartis, aged 52 ; 


of | ® 


BOSTON THEATRE. 
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Bullard to Mise Esther Fores. | dresses 


q ety. 
Xr very —S allowance will be made te 
son, in each town, whe may purchase to sell 
J. TRENCH, Invegtas and 
No. 245, Greenwich-street, New. 


pr 


York. M.14.) 





__HAT MANUFACTORY FOR 8 ° 
‘T'ty the sagt andthe of the * Cumbadand Hat Hw 
—— 

Planks, a 


w 

— —————— 

of the premises. Thi 

any im im the count 
portu for any one who is 
Reve, and can command a small 
mail, oc in person will receive 


Portland, Feb. 27. 





2. FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. — 
EORGE PUTMAN, Feshioushle Hair Catltr, takes this 


Mr. | eoMindesat Iie ofd stand. No. 


inslow, aged 22; 
Mz. James Day, aged 50 ; Miss Lydia L. 


. B. 36. 
im the 77th year of hi — — 
of hie age. 
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DOV 
ONAS C. MARCH r fatty tifuvine hin friends ond 
the public that he is the keeper «f the Publié House 
in Dover, N. H. haows VER a 
where n° exertisns will red 10 merit a evatinuance 
the public patronage. ‘fhe following Steges arrive ot, and 
se he — * —— Bi nd Lowell bie 
ccowmmoudat: tage to Bustcn a 
of geen. leaves the Hover tet on Meads * w 
nesday, Friday at 7 A. M. arrives in Lewell ot 5 P. 
Df. at Bustoen a6 P. M. Reser leaves Doston and 
Lowell on Tuesday, Thursday 6ud Sel a 8A. Bead 
arrives at Dover si? P. M. 5 passes. ay 
—— Exeter, Aaesbuiy, is ewbutypeit, - 
1m. 
The Mail Stege to Boston, hy way of N 
the Dover Hote! Munday, Wadeeods 
M. and intersetts the Great Mail Stage from Partlead 
Bostun. Returnisg. leaves Newhuryport 1 
and Saturday after the arrival of te Mail 
and srrives dt Dover at 12 o'clock noon; passes 
ham, Newmarket, Exeter, Amesbery, 
and Salem. 
The Accommodation Stage to Bostun 
of Haverhill, leaves the. Dover Mote! on T 
and Satnrday at 7 A. M. sud arrives 
Dostana at c P. M. R i 
M. and srrives a 


at 
efi at 8 A. 


by 
8AM. and errives ot Portiend tb PLM: 
every doy except Sunday,and atrives at Dover 

rome Berwick, Berwick, — Kenanehunk sed 
decommodatiuna tc: Portland, 
leaves the Doves Hotel va Toesdey, 
at 8 A. and arrives at Portland of 6 P.M. 
leaves Portland at 8 A. M. Munday, Wednesdsy and rridey, 
ard arrives ot Dover at 5 P. 9. ; passes 8. 
Beswick, Alfred, Buxton and Gorkat. : 

The Dover, wich, and Plymesth, N. EL 
the Dover Hvtel on Wednestlay at 7 A M. and as 
Sandwich at 7 P. M.; Jeeves é 


wich on Saturday mor 

at 12 and arrives af a6 

wich on Moaday at 6 A. M. add arrives ot Dover at 
—— Falle Factory, throdgh Rochester, 

tup Dock, Chesnut Hills, Middletem Cooner, New 

Alton, Fe 10 ——— — 


wich, &e. tw * — 
The Doves and P. Accommedation Siege foovan 
ho Dover Hotel every rey | Geen anday pass 
7 and pane ten Poértemouth at, Py 2 da beaven 
Portsmouth every aftesnuvn (except Gendey).at 8 sad exvivew 
The &. Berwick, Dover, sed P. Fiat Gage heres 


at Dover at 7. 
ortsmouth 
S. Berwick every morning at d o'clock, and astives 
at 7; leaves Dover at pect 9 and arrives at’ 
11; leaves Portsmouth after the arrival af e- 


- | from Bostca and arrives as Dever 2 1 P. . and y 
at 


2. 
The Dover ard Great Falls is * 
the Dover Hoiel every evening (exeppt 9 
vival«f the Portsmouth and Bestes and wie: 
Great Fatis at & P. 8.5 leaves Grant F; 
except Sanday) at 6 A. M. aed arrives at 

see the Dover Hotel om Seadsys fer 
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Milatellanies. 


SELECTIONS FROM ENGLISH PAPERS. 

Tue Ia-nevenensd Roget Tarvor. 
The trial of this unhappy person, with oth- 
ers, upun an indictment, for a conspiracy 
to defame the Christian Religion, was 
fixed for Thureday, but was obliged to be 
postponed sine die, there not being a sufli- 

eient number of Special Jurors in attend- 
ance, and the Attorney-General having 
declined to supply the deficiency from the 
Common Jary List. 

Thus the good sense of half-a-dozen 
Special Jurors who absented themselves 
from this intended trial, and the modera- 
tion of the Attorney-General, who took 
that opportunity of shaking from him the 
nauseous task of sucha prosecution, has 
fortunately baffled the project of those ill- 
judging zealots who were beut upon press- 
ing into still greater netoriety this crazy 
personage, who had prepared his defence 
with all the ardour of an Infidel, and 
whose inflamed eye-balls were glaring, 
with anticipated phrenzy, upon the Crown 
of Martyrdom, which some of the Civic 
Aldermen had woven for his brow. 

Rely —* it, there is no contagion in 
this Mr. Taylor if he be let alone, and the 
fuet be not flung into his lap to hurl back; 
in. burning beands, upon society. His 
congregation may be ax faithful to-him as 
the faithless can be toany Renegado. but 
unless netoriety leads curivsity into the 
circle, the pupils will soon drop off from 
sucha pastor, and the system will be only 
known to survive in stray clubs, like the 
jumpers, the ranters, or ether fanatics, who 
now and then hop through their day among 
us. 

We can add nothing to what we have, 

on two or three former occasions, said up- 

on the impolicy of prosecutiuns like these. 

In former times, we read with horror of 

the burnings to which such crimes led, 

and how surely it occurred, that before 
these dreadful fires were extinguished 
every sect that resorted to them had, in its 
dlue turn, to endure the same fierce con- 
flagration. Coming to modern times, what 
but fame (bad fame we admit it to be,) and 
the prolongation of treacherous doctrines, 
ever attached to the individual, or bis 
prosperity, who became the victim of pro- 
secutions of this nature ? Why, then, with 
the experience of the world before us, 
blindly pursue a path so thorny and devi- 
- ous ? We live in a settled state of civilized 
society, in which the people evince no de- 
sire to depart from the settled truths of 

Christianity. They may gape, for a mo- 

ment, at the effr »ntery of any plausible fel- 
low who professes to usher in a “new 
light,” but they will extend no sympathy 
to him, unless he practically braves the 
fires of persecution. There is always, in 

the Luman breast, a leaning towards a 
sufferer, which casts a veil over his crime, 
and is too prone to feel for him only in 

roportion to the magnanimity of his suf- 

ering. If'Taylor were unnoticed by the 

Authorities, he woul! sink into that com- 
mon gulph which has swallowed up other 
Infidels, most of them meu far above this 

Apostate in intellect and in that paradoxi- 

eal ingenuity which threw a veil over it 
in the contemplation of serious and mo- 

mentous subjects. 

We are glad to find that this subject was 
brought before the Court of Common 
Council, at Guildhall, last ‘Thursday, and 
that a very general opinion was pronounced 
against this class of prosecutions. We 
also find that it is to be seriously consider- 
ed before the Court of Aldermen. 

Need we give any other proof of the 
mort‘fication of Taylor, at not being prose- 
cuted in the Court of King’s Bench, than 
his conduct upon hearing that his trial was 
not to proceed: he raved like a Bedlamite, 
and was with some difficulty restrained by 
Lord Tenterden. His silly rage did not 
subside in Westminster Uall, for he, ful- 
lowed by some koaves and fools of his 
party, rashed, post haste, to the Mansion 
House, to demand warrants against Alder- 
men Atkins and Brown, and the City Soli- 
citor, for a conspiracy to imprison and 
defraud him, and the Lord Mayor appears 
to have kept his temper during this ludi- 
crous application, and to have dismi<sed 
the parties with considerate mildness. We 
ure not without hopes that we shal) hear 
no more of this prosecution, and, as a 
or consequence, of this Ranter him- 
self. 








An Eartnevarr. The city of Cartago 
is the capital of the province of Costa Rica; 
its estimated population, in 1823, was thir- 
ty-seven thousand and sixteen souls; but, 
about two years after that period, it was 


nearly destroyed by a tremendous earth- 


quake, which shook the who!e Isthmus of 
Darien. On the night that this event took 
place T was in an Indian house at Monkey 
Point, and had an opportunity of witness- 
ing its effect on that part of the coast. 
About the middle of the night in question 
I found the frame of the wieker bedstead 
on which I slept shaken with very great 
violence. Supposing that it was either my 
companion, (one of the traders,) or some of 
my Indian friends who wished to frighten, 
or awaken me suddenly, I rather angrily 
demanded, whether they meaat to shake 
me to pieces? In afew seconds, however, 
the screains of the women, ani the cries of 
the men in the adjoining huts, together 
with the rolling motion of the earth, which 
Was twisting the hut in all directions, put 
an end to my suspense. U instantly ran 
out of the place to the open air; and, 
though reely able to keep upon my feet 
from the rolling and trembling motions of 
the earth, I observed such a scene as will 
never to the last hour of my existence be 
erased from my memory. The ground un- 
der our feet seemed to heave convulsively, 
as if ready and open to swalluw us,produc- 
ing a low terrific sound ; the trees, within 
a short distance of the huts, were so vio- 
Jently shaken from their upright position, 
that their branches were crashing, and 
their trunks grinding Against each cther, 
witha Sroaning sound ; the domestic fowls, 
the parrots, macaws, pigeons, and other 
birds, were flying about and against each 
other in amazement, Screamimg in their 
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introduced into the house, and the opera- | 


and it was some moments before I could 
rally my faculties sufficiently to think what 
should be done for my own preservation : 
considering that the greatest danger would 
be in the event of the sea rising so high as 
to sweep the beach, I hastily roused my 
stupified companion ; and, hurrying to our 
small vessel, got ber shoved off from the 
shore,—considering that she, at all events, 
would likely keep nfloat ; and we awaited 
the result with fear and trembling. The 
shocks gradually became less violent, and 
towards daybreak had entirely subsided. 
No lives were lost here, or at the other In- 
dian settlements in the neighborhood, but 
the ground appeared rent in various places 
the sand on the beach was either raised in 
ridges, or depressed in furrows ; a place, 
which in. the eveuing had been a small la- 
goon, or pond, in which several canoes 
were floating, was now become quite dry ; 
most of the huts were viglentiy cracked 
and twisted, and theeffects of the earth- 
quake were everywhere visible. The Mo- 
equito men, who were at this season on the 
coast, were so terrified and overwhelmed 
with superstitious dread, that they aban- 
doned the turtle fishery, and returned home 
before the season was half finished. 


Descrietiox oF wHE CHURCH OF THE 
Deap at Rome. We went to see the 
“ Church of the Dead.” This church be- 
longs to a fraternity calling themselves 
“The Company of the Dead,” who make 
it their business to search for and bury all 
the dead bodies of unknown persons in 
Rome and ita environs. A regular list, di- 
vided into months, specifies how many are 
found in each month of the year. The num- 
ber of victims of whose untimely end no 
notice is taken by the ruling powers, is 
truly astonishing. How thankful may we 
be for our laws, where the dead body of the 
meanest begger thus fuund would excite 
the strictest investigation. Such occur- 
rences here are never permitted to be men- 
tioned in any of the public papers, far less 
commented upon. In our privileged coun- 
try, though the freedom of the press may 
be abused, we know that no such event 
could be concealed, even if it could hap- 
pen. The church is open only during the 
first eight days of this mouth (November) 
in the year, to say masses for the dead, for 
whicb acollection is mace at the door ; 
every one who enters must give something. 
On emering you descend some steps as if 
into a vault, but not a dark one, for the 
church is well lighted up, that its orna- 
ments may be seen to advantage ; these 
are human bones, with which the walls are 
well covered. On the centre of one wall 
askull is fixed, surrounded by a frame of 
bones, to contain holy water; and infant 
bones from an a la Grecque border in com- 
partments on the walls. A branch chan- 
delier, entirely formed of bones, is also zus- 
pended from the roof. The vertebre of 
the back, and sockets of the joints, are 
strung together for loops and chains, and 
form wreaths round the walls. In an in- 
her apartment adjoining was a representa- 
tion of our Lord raising Lazarus from the 
dead; the figuresin composition as large 
as life, and remarkably well executed. The 
Church del Santa Spirito, something simi- 
lar to this, is to be seen at this time only of 
the year. The entrance is through a bury- 
ing-ground, the graves asclose as possible; 
they are little mounds of clay, inscribed 
with the names of the decensed. No green 
soil nor stone lies upon any of them; a 
skull and cross-bones are laid on each, and 
atthe head grows a cypress. Before the 
church-door there isa pillar of dead bones; 
the vertebra: ofthe back and jaw-bones, 
linked together, surround it, aud form a 
frieze at the top. The walls enclosing the 
burying ground are ornamented in the saine 
manner. On entering the church we saw 
a group, which, fur some seconds, I mis- 
took for living persons. It was a repre- 
sentation of St. Peter raising Dorcas; a 
nunber of women and children in the back 
ground hold up the garments which she 
had made. ‘These representations are 
changed every year. We were obliged to 
pass through the burial-ground of an hus- 
pital, in which above one hundred persons 
have died this year,) to see another fine 
representation of our Lord crowned with 
thorns ; but were so disgusted at this place 
that we could hardly stay to look at the 
figure. A little cavity is made on the sur- 
face of the ground, in which the dead body 
is lain without a coffin, or any covering but 
astnall froportion of earth over which a 
stone isso lightly placed as not to preveut 
the moat offensive exhalntions, which must 
of course, spread contagion in the adjoin- 
ing hospital. iu another part of this build- 
ing there is a receptacle for foundlings, 
which isalso badly managed. Nuns are 
appointed to take care of the children,three 
of whom are committed to the care of each 
nun ; but few are reared. 


Foatitupe. With the exception cfna- 
val and military men, there is no class of 
the community who witness more exam- 
ples of fortitude and personal courage than 
the practitioners of surgery. What great- 
er proof can be given of confidence and 
courage, Unan that with which a person 
surrenders himself, blindfolded, and bound 
hand and foot, to the knife of the operator ? 
Every day in the week, tLis great metropo- 
lis produces, in silence and im secrecy, acts 
of heroism, of strength of mind, and firm- 
ness of purpose that would do honor to an 
ancient Roman. [ have witnessed many 
in both sexes ; and, although the first am- 
putation Lever saw had nothing of “ the 
sublime and beautiful” to recommend it, 
yet it affords an illustration of the observa- 
tion, from low life, of how much the mind 
may be undercontrol even during great 
bodily pain, and the bitter anguish of the 
sudden loss ofa limb. “ How do you find 
yourself, Mrs. Judy ?” said a St. Bartholo- 
mew’s surgeon, after taking off the arm of 
an Icish basket-woman. “ How do I find 
myself? why, without ny arm; how the 
d—t else should [ find myself ?” was Mrs. 
Judy’s reply. Unanother operation, short- 
ly afterwards, of much more importance, 
the force of female character was evinced 
ina different manner. A lady, of some 
consequence, of the highest order as to in- 
teliectual endo wments,had occasion to sub- 
mit to one of the most serious, painful, and 
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tion successfully performed, without the 
knowledge ofany one of her own family, 
or the cognisance of any of a large estab- 
lishaent, excepting her own aiaid. 


Irartan Baiwat Procession. This eve- 
ning we passed a bridal procession. The 
bride and bridegroom walked first, follow- 
ed by a train of female attendants. At 


some distance behind them the dowry-box 


was borne on the back of a mule, its head 
and neck adorned with gay-colored rib- 
bona, from which were suspended many 
tinkling bells. The dowry-box is a large 
chest, with drawers of fine wood, beauti- 
fully inlaid, which contains the corredo, or 
wardrobe of the bride, which is generally 
to last her life. In the drawers are her or- 
naments and bridal presents, given previ- 
ously by her,friends and relatives. Next 
followed two men, carrying & square bask- 
et with the shoes of the bride, of every gay 
color, arranged inorder round from the 
centre to the edge ; this group closed the 
procession. The jewellery is preserved in 
every family from generation to generation 
with so much care, that the most abject 
poverty will not tempt them to pert from 
it. This accounts for our frequently meet- 
ing the most miserable-looking women, in 
wretched clothing, without shoes or stock- 
ings, in piteous accents imploring alms, yet 
having in their ears solid gold ear-rings 
reaching to their shoulders, strings of coral 
or gold chains about their necks, ahd eve- 
ry finger loaded with rings. 
the Contadine display all their finery ; we 
often meet them with gold chains, and mna- 
ny rows of pecri round their necks, their 
silk bodices with loose white sleeves, rich- 
ly laced avd embroidered with gold, the 
petticoat of a different color, very much 
trimmed and ornamented. In general they 
are handsome women; they have dark 
penetrating eyes, und a quantity of glossy 


black hair, which they wear combed up off 


the forehead, and twisted round the crown 
of the head, where it is tied with a string, 
then folded back, and fastened witha long 
silver skewer ; nothing can be more unbe- 
coming than their manner of dressing the 
hair. A gentleman at Naples told us, that 


it is not uncommon to see gold chains, of 


600 crowns value, reund the neck of a Con- 
tadine on the festival days. Silk is the man- 
ufacture of Sorrento. 
every house women are employed in wind- 
ing, or weaving it into ribbons. 


Strate oF Society in Austria. There 


are several omens whieh have induced his 


imperial majesty to direct his attention not 


only to his officers, whom he considers 
less as public servants than as his own,but 


to the inhabitants generally. In a country 
where the lower classes are servile and ig- 
norant, and the feeling of honor, of course, 


very precarious, itrequires little pains for 
the agetts of the police to induce servants 


to betray their masters. For every infor- 
ration the former carry to the police, they 
obtain one or two ducats. During my stay 


v merchant gave a dinner to several of his 
The conversation turned on the 
Every one gave his opinion, 


friends. 
new loan. 
which was unfavorable to the measure. 


Nextday he wascalled before thechief of 


the police, to account for the language used 
at his party. 


ness of his, as he was nota bauker; and 
that a repetition of such disgraceful lan- 


guage would be punished with imprison- 


ment! ‘The merchant returned home, and 
instantly distuissed bis servants, Leing con- 
vinced of their having betrayed him. He 


is again summoned to answer the cause of 


the dismissal of his servants. <Again he 
pleads his right to do as he pleases ; and 
the director and chief of the police, an im- 
perial counsellor of the government, hold- 


ing the rank of a colonel, and a knight of 


au order, has the imprudence to assure 
him upon his honor, that he did not get his 
informetion from the servants! It is im- 
possible to form an adequate idea of the 
ramifications of this product of a bad pub- 
lic conscience. Every footman in a public 
house is a salaried spy ; there are spies pail 
toVisit taverns and hotels, who take their 
dinners at the table dhote. Othera will be 
seenin the imperial library for the same 
purpose, or in the bookseller’s shop, to in- 
quire into the purchases made by the differ- 
ent persons. Of course, letters sent and 
received by the post, if the least suspicious, 
are opened ; and so little paine are taken 
to conceal this violation of public faith, that 
the seal of the post office is not seldum ad- 
ded to that of the writer. These odious 
measures are not executed with that finesse 
which characterizes the French, nor with 
the military rudeness of the Prussian, but 
in that silly and despicable way of the Aus- 
trian, who, as he is the most awkward per- 
sonage fur this most infamous of all com- 


missions, takes, notwithstanding, a sort of 


pride in being an imperial instrument and 
a person of importatce. 


Tae Crock or Baste. Basle was to 
have been assaulted by the French when 
the town clock struck one ut night. The 
artist who had the care of the clock, com- 
ing to a knowledge of the signal, made the 


chimes strike the hour of two instead of 


one ; and the enemy, imagining that they 
had arrived too late, relinquished the at- 
tempt. The clocks of the town have con- 
tinued, since that event, to go an hour fast- 
ér than elsewhere ; and a head which lolls 
its tongue out deridingly, with its face turn- 
ed towards the road by which the enemy 
retreated, is referred to as confirming this 
tale. 


Cuatous Roman Law. A few daysago 
we heard of an accident having happened 
through the carelessness of a cardinal’s 
coachman, who, by-driving furiously threw 
down and killed a little boy. The law on 
such occasions is, to bayonet the horses. 
But the cardinal, supposing that his dignity 
would exempt him from the penalty, cried 
out, “ Sonoun Cardinale!” The indig- 
nant populace answered, “ Say rather you 
are an executioner.” His horses were pon- 
iarded without mercy. 


Curious Buunper. “ One hundred and 


Sfty Exiles from Siberia have arrived in one 


On gala days 





Before the door of 


The merchant pleaded his 
right to discuss public pecuniary affairs ; 
but-be was answered that it was no busi- 
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Precocity. Heineken was born in Lu- 
beck, in 1721. He had acquired a complete 
knowledge of the Scriptures at fourteen 
months old, and was esteemed an excellent 
classical and scientific echolar in the fourth 
year of his age. He died at the age of five. 
His life was published in two volumes, by 
Martini, in 1730. ‘The precocious talents 
of this infant aze thus noticed by a faceti- 
ous writer : 

“ Fame blazons loud the powers precocious 
Of Chritchton, Heincken, and Grotius ; 

The second, ere his months reached TWENTY, 
Long learned lectures in the Pentateuch : 
And when his fragile clock of life 

Had struck the little age of five, 

With aptness premature, he ran on 

Throvgh codes of Civil Laws and Canon : 
Gulped mathematics, mixed and pure, up ; 
But ere th’ expecting hand of Euro 
The fruit thus early blown could gat 
He died of literary plethora.” 

A comic-tragic event took place about 
eight o’clock, on Saturday morning se u- 


took 


ser, ah! 


night, at the house of James Gaskells, of 


Disley. Aman of the name of Geo. Read, 
hit upon a novel expedient to rob the dwel- 
ting of Gaskelis. Jt appears the rogue, 
afraid of spoiling his habiliment, entered 
the chimney top in a state of nudity, head 
foremost; we should suppose,that be might 
make the best use of his eyes in reconnoit- 
ering the regions helow, his heels in this 
case being useless, although of paramount 
importance in another situation. After en- 
during the toil of his darksome journey 
with the patience induced by the hope ofa 
rich booty, the miserable sinner found the 
gullet too strait for him, and unable to ad- 
vance and incapable of retreating, his dis- 
‘mal lamentations affrighted the good wo- 
man of the house. She inmediately called 
in the assistance of her neighbors, who re- 
leased the scoundrel from his awkward po- 
sition. He is committed to take his trial 


for the offence. 
LIST OF ACTS 
Passed at the January Session of the Massachu- 
~ setts Legislature.....1828. 

An Act authorizing an extra term of the Court of 
Sessions in the gy | of Bainstable. — . 

—— in addition to the several acts incorporating 
the President, Directors, and Company of the Asi- 
atic Bank. : 

— to incorporate the Proprietors of Haverhill 
Academy. a 

— in addition to the several acts giving further 
remedies in Equity. ; 

—— in addition to an act entitled an act to incor- 

rate the third Congregational Society in Cam- 

riege. 

* to establish the Wareham Iron Company. 

— in addition to an act entitled an act to incor- 
porate the Trustees of the Ministerial Fund in the 
town of Berkley. oo. 

—- altering the dividing line between the towns 
of Southampton and Easthampton. . 

—— in addition to an act entitled an act toincor- 
porate certain persons as Trustees of a fund for the 
support of a Congregational Gospel Minister in the 
South Parish of Bridgewater. 

— to incorporate the Boston Beer Conan 

— to incorporate the Williamstown Manufac- 
turing Company. ; 

— in addition to an act entitled an act to alter 
the division line between New Salem and Shutes- 
bury. 

al to incorporate thie Neponset Manufacturing 
Company. ; 

—— in addition to an act to incorporate the Presi- 
dent, Directors, and Company of the Taunton Bank. 

—— in addition to an act to incorporate the Ham- 
ilton Manufacturing * * 

—— authorizing the Selectmen cf Williamstown 
to lay out private ways for the use of persons living 
on the gore of land called Trees Grant. 

— to regulate the transportation of Gun Pow- 
der through the towns of Cambridge and Medford. 

—- to establish a fund for the support of the Con- 
gregational Ministry in the North Congregational 
— in the East Parish in the town of Barnsta- 

e. 





—— in addition to the several acts establishing 
and continuing the Boston Marine Insurance Com- 

any. 

—* in addition to an act to incorporate the Presi- 
dent, Directors, and Company of the Merchants 
Bank of New-Bedford. : 

— to incorporate the Middlesex Union Factory 
Company. ; 

— in addition to an act to in rate the Mu- 
tual Fire Assurance Company of Springfield and 
the vicinity. 

—— to incorporate the Appleton Company. 

—— to incorporate the Proprietors of the Meet- 
ing House of the Congregational Society of Salisbury 
and Amesbury. 

— to incorporate the Lowell Manufacturing 
Company. 

— to incorporate the Douglass Manufacturing 
Company. 

— to inco te the Institution of Savings in 
Haverhill and its vicinity. 

—— to incorporate the Worcester County Institu- 
tion for Savings. 

— to incorporate the West Newbury Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company. ; 

— concerning the boundary line between the 
towns of Monsog and Palmer. 

— toincorporate the Beston Chemical Com- 

any. 
— en to incorporate the Dartmouth Bridge Com- 
any. 
yr to incorporate the Pawtucket Congregation- 
al Society. a 

— toin te the President, Directors, and 
Company of the Atlantic Bank. — 

—— to incorporate the Proprietors of Williams- 
town Academy. 

—— to incorporate the Merrimack Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company. 

—— to incorporate the Proprietors of the Roxbu- 
ry Female School. 

—— to incorporate the Franklin Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company. 

—— toincorporate the Proprietors of Sherburn 
Academy. 6c: inti 

—— toincorporate the President, Directors, and 
Company of the Merchauts Bank. 

—— to incorporate the Trustees of the Lancaster 
Academy, — 

—— to incorporate the Proprietors of Milford 
— vo tain’ 

—— to incorporate t tate Insurance Company. 

—— ceding to the United States jerladiction over 
a tract of l — by them in Chelsea for 
the erection of a Naval Hospital therein. 

—— to incorporate the First Methodist Episcopal 
Society in the town of Saugus. . 

—— to alter the name of the town of South Brim- 
ficld in the county of Hampden. 

—— toincorporate the Lyan Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance — — 

— altering the Dividi ine between the 
towns of Dartmouth and Wertport. 

——— to incorporate the Provident Institution for 
Savings in the towns of Salisbury and Amesbury. 

—— to increase the pay of Jurors in certain cases. 

— in addition to an act entitled an act to regu- 
late the burning of Coal Pits in the ns of Ply- 
ey ean 

aunty 2 Sandwich in 
of Barnstable. — 


—— in addition to an act entitled an 
ing lost a and stray ——— 

— incorporate the Gloucester Insurane 
Company. . 
— 10 ing the Lanc’s Cove Pi 
nany. dorporate eT Com- 

~—— to establish County Commissioners and to 


repeal the several acts establi Courts 
, and in addition thereto, and the act estate 


lishing Commissioners of Pichwars. 
founty Mutual 


act respect- 


— toi the PI 
Fire Inourence Com! py. 


—— to establish Ww i 
Academy. eymouth and Braintree 


— in addition to an act to J 
the Coane ot Franklin —— —* to build an Alms 
s rt of their . 
— og rekef in equity in cases of Waste and 
Nee caliien to = act to incorporate the Paw- 
” ional Society. 
= one ial the town of Pawtucket. - 

— to incorporate the Trustees of the Parochial 
Funds of the Congregational Church and Parish to 
vo w incorporate the South Parish in Natick. 

— relating to the appointment of Engiuemen in 
the town of Worcester. . 

— toalter the time of malting one of the terms 
of the Court of Common Pleas fo 
Barnstable. ; 

— in addition to an act entitled an act to incor- 
porate certain persons by the name of the ‘Trustces 
of the Ministerial Funds of the C regational So- 
ciety in the town of Malden, in the County of Mid- 
dlesex. ‘ . . 

—— to incorporate the Central Baptist Society in 
Middleborough. 


Company of the East Bridge water Bank. . 

* to incorporate the First Methodist Episcopal 
Society in Medford. : , 

— to incorporate the First Baptist Society in 
New-Bedford. _ 

— to incorporate the Upper Falls Religious So- 
ciety and the Proprietors of the Upper Falls Meet- 
ing House in Newton. 

—— to incorporate the Central Mills. y 

— to incorporate the Bradford Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company. ; 

— — to * 2 ‘ie eset, © ates and 

ompany of the Franklin in . 

pre incorporate the Proprietors of the Central 
Locks and Canals on Connecticut River. 

—— to incorporate the President, Directors, and 
Company of the Hingham Bank. 


Wheels. . . 

— to incorporate the President, Directors, and 
Company of the Hamilton Bank. ; R 

— relating to the Public Records in the County 
of Barnstable. ; 

—— to incorporate the President, Directors, and 
Company of the Greylock Bank. ; 

— to incorporate the President, Directors, and 
Company of the Brighton Bank. ; 

—— in addition to an act entitled an act to incor- 
porate the Boston Chemical Company. . 

— in addition to an act entitled an act to incor- 
porate the President, Directors, and Company of 
the Mechanies and ‘Traders Bank in Salem. 

—— in addition to an act to incorporate the Presi- 
cont, Directors, and Company of the Gloucester 

ank. 

— for the better regulation, instruction, and 

overnment of the Indians and People of Color ia 
ukes County. 

—— to change the names of the several persons 
therein described. . 

—— to provide for Internal Improvement by Rail 


—— in addition to an —* — an * —* 
porating certain persons for the purpose of building 
a Bridge over Merrimack River botmesn the towns 
of Haverhill and Newbury in the County of Essex, 
and for the support of the same. 

— apna for the Government and Regula- 
tion of the State Prison. 

— concerning Houses of Correction. 

—— toincorporate the Proprietors of the Stock- 
bridge Academy. 


Company of the India 


Company of the Sutton Bank. 

— to incorporate the Fall River Institution for 
vings. 
* incorporate the Lowell Brewery. 


mentioned. 

—— to incorporate the President and Directors of 
the Lowell Bank. 

— to establish the Warren Bridge Co tion. 

—— toauthorize the Hampshire and Hampden 
Canal Com — construct a Canal from North- 
ampton to the orth Line of this Commonwealth. 

—— in addition to an act for providing Hospitals 
for Inoculation, and preventing infection from the 
Small Pox, and for repealing several actsheretofore 
made for that purpose. 

—— to incorporate the President, Directors, and 
Company of the Southbridge Bank. 

—— to incorporate the President, Directors, and 
Company of the Central Bank in Worcester. 

— tõ es the Marine Elevating Dock Cor- 
poration. * 

—— in favor of the Fire e belonging to rhe 
Bemis Manufacturi Compa ie Watertown. 

— to establish ingston Manufacturing 


‘ompanhy. 

—— establishing an additional term of the Su- 

reme Judicial Court for the County of Bristol, and 

lor altering the place of holding two of the terms of 
the Court of Common Pleas in said County. 

—— in addition to an act to incorporate the Mid- 
dlesex Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 
——————————————EE 


POTTER’S VEGETABLE CATHOLICON. 
pis Medicine has stood the test of experience for more 


art, cures which vival the most extraordmary of ancient oF 
modern practice. No —— has borne such celebrity 
asan alternative: and its innocent qualities have been ac 
knowledged by the experience of thousands. In using the 
Catholicon, a restriction in diet is nut required, nor dues 11 
interrupt the patient, pursuing the ordinary avocations of busi 
ness. : 

la — Evil or Scrofula, Necrosis or Diseased Boney 
Mercuria Disease, Kheumatism, Liver Complaints, Ulcers 
White Swellings, Syphilis in its secondary siage, Indiges 
tion, &¢. &e. the Catholicon has been most cunspicuvusly 
useful; it also has been sei viceable to debilitated and nervous 
affected persons. 

The discovery of a preparation om ey to that class of dis 
eases, for which this is recommended, is one of :he most de 
sirable hoous that can be afforded to the unfortunate ; and the 
—— trusts, that the endeavors of the benevolent and 

umane, will be exerted in diffusing the me: its uf his invalua 
ble remedy to the ears of those whe are groaning under afflic 
tion. r 

The numerous testimonials already shuwn to the public in 
favor of this remedy, and its having been used in the Phils 
delphia Penitentiary for these two years past, in diseases 
which resisted the regular modes of pactice, form a high and 
important proof of its just merits and claims. , 

. —— $3 per bottle. Printed directions ure on the 
ottles. 


orders for med p ly attended to. 
W. W. POTTER, No. 13, South Ninth-street, 
between Chesnut and Market, oppusite the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


— ee 
: iladelphia, Sept. 28th, 1827. 
Dear Sir,—Impressed by an *2 Seales to contribute tc 
the alleviation of such as nay be groaning under disease, Lam 
impelled to furnish you with the following efficient proof of 
the value of your celebrated Catholicon. 
Mrs. C. was, for twelve months afflicted with Liver Com- 
— the discharged large quantities of blood, by which she 
came much emaciated, and entirely confined to her bed. 
She received the advice of two eminent Physicians, but, their 
endeavors to arsest its progress were defianced; finally, ome 
of them declared her incurable, and that she could not live 
till next morning. I procured some of your Vegetable Ca 
tholicon, and gave it toher. * Ite operation was like a charm,’ 
~ a —— she — 2 tfectly cured of a disease, which 
of om medicipe, ¢ pen ate * 
am, very respectfully, yours, 
r * T. J.C. 41, Prone-street. 
A fresh py of the shove Medicine is just received fer 
sale hy J. KI DER, 70, Court-street. Also, for sale by D. 
NOYES, 13, Market-street, aud H. WHITE, 188, Washing- 
tun-street, Boston. eopém Dec. 14. 
CURE FOR INTEMPERANCE. 
REED & HOWARD have succeeded in preparing a 
Medicine tor the cure of Intemperance. It has had 
the advantage of repeated and sacce«sful experiments, hy 
physician of the Grat respectahility im this city, and is co. 
fidently brought before the 52* * 2emedy in no respect 
inferior to any which base been offered forthe purpose. A 
entleman who has employed much of Dr. Chambe~’*. 
ao witnessed the operating Of this *= several — = 
rv jar- *— . 
expressed me E cence for their picparation. They have 
~+ A poniely with the following ceiiificate from Dr. 








| J. B. Fiiat: of this city. 


Messsrs. Reed & Howard,—Gentlemen—I have witnessed 
the operation and effect of your medicine for the tage In- 
temperance, in several cases, and em very willing at your 
request to state, that it has generally produced a de- 
cided aversion (o ardent spirits, in these who had revious} 
hoon enonssiooly fond of thoun; thet the beaks coe — 
bas uniformly heen improved by its operation, aud ‘bat, ia 
my opinion, it is a safe, salutery, and commendable medicine 
for © —— which it is designed. . 

our friend, 4 ’ 

Begton, July 12,1227, JOSHUA B. FLINT. 


authorize towns in | 


r the County of | 


— to incorporate the President, Directors, and 
| pastry, cakes, Xc. 


—— providing for the use of Broad Rimmed: 





—— to incorporate the President, Directors, and , 
—— to incorporate the President, Directors, and | seks weak ctanpemearl 
, | traveller, the voyager, the colinial 
— to change the names of the persons therein | 


octavo, each page —— 


than three years past, aod has achie-ed in the healing 





Communications from any part of the world, post paid, and | 
icine will be 31 
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BOOKS FOR FAMI Fs. 
MUNROE & FRANCIS, 1 
J Street, have for sale the folk 
Books, &c. viz. “ 
SEVENTY-FIVE RECEIPTS 
for Pastry, Cakes, and Sweetmeats. by » Bes 
delphia. 
These Recetpts are all original, and 
the author and manv of het friends wih 
Thev are drawn up ina style so plain and 
be perfectly intelligible to servants, and » 
most moderate capacity. Ail the iny ? 
proper quaotives are cuumerated in a ilst apie 
each receipt. a pian which will —— a 
ness of procurivg and preparing t X 
There is fregeently mach ciffic ake emi 
tions in Engilis! ani French Cookery ss 
from their wart of explicitness, but frum the a 
the fuel, Gire-places, and cooking utensils ggq 
in Europe and America; and mary of the By 
ceipts are so complicated and luborioes, thee 
couks are atid to undertake the arduous tagh 
any thing from them. * 
The receipts in this little book are, ta emp 
the word, American ; but the writer 
(if exactly followed) the articles 
not be found inferior to any of a similer 
in the European manner. Experience 
prred precisely 
Girections will not fail to be excellent, = 
But if done at bome, and by a person that ey 
ed, it will be proved, on trial, that any of; 
mav be made in - best and hg 
hol f of the cost of the same articles supplied 
2* And * will be found part 
families that live in the country or in small & 
nothing of the kind is to be purchased, ee 
fcr We can say farther, that these Ree X 
the Philadelphia Culinary Acaderty, * 
ladies, who were pupils there.made al} — 
HOUSE-SERVANT’S DIRECTOR * 
ora Monitor for Private Families: ¢ wee 
the arrangement and performance of Gervams 
with geveral rules for setting out Tably 1 
in first order; the Art of Waiting inal ij) 
likewise how to attend upon large 
order; with general directions for 
hinds of Joints, Fish, Fowl, &c. With 
for cleaning Plate, Brass, Stec?, Glas, 
likewise all kinds of patent and comma 
tions on Servant’s viour to their B 
wards of one hundred various and use! 
compiled for the use of House Scrvants, a9 
made to suit the manners and customs , 
United States. By ROBERT ROBERTS, | 
Advice to Cooks and Heads of Fawilies, 
tions how to burn Lebigh and Schuylkill C 
. THE COOK’S ORACLE: © 
containing Receipts for Plain Cookery, eg 
nomical plan for Private Families: also the 
posing the most simple, and highly _ 
gravies, soups, sauces, store sauces, and ; 
ces: the quantity of each article is ; 
weight and measure ; the whole being the rq 
experiment instituted in the kitchen of a phy 
cuit utile dulci.” Second American, from ¢ 
don edition, which is almost enti 
an Appendix, by the American pub 


tables, &c. Bee 
THE LONDON ENCYCLOPE 
or Universal Dictionary of science, art, a 
tical mechanics : including an English 
basis of Dr. Job *s larger dictionary, 
the definitions being simplified, and the 
nologically arranged. Illustrated with 20 
engravings; a general atlas of Fort Royal @ 
and Appropriate Diagram. ae 
The London Encyclopwdia aspires to taket 
place, as a compendious Dictionary. It will 
of its writers, to blead conciseness : 
ousness of matter ; to be full and yet t J 
orate works must be consulted, 1 
to the besi on every subject. To every 
art, pursuit, or trade, a distinct treatise 1 
to which, a short separate index will be subj 
to plenitude of information, easy and eapm 
ences will be considered. Thus the arreagmm 
phabetical ; the convenience of the 
ses be consulted ; all that is element 
vided ; and where professional and cc 


~~ 


* 








am thn aenel 
fret whe 
—— 
pointed out. So that to all classes of 

afford the readiest and best met! 
—— of ‘which they are in 


hod 
A. 
mechanic, and tradesman, it offers 
The work will be completed in twenty 
f edi. tm 
of any preceding quarto Encyc a 1 
ors stand pledged Ps publish the whole ie aw 
period than sony Poe which any similar 
ever ap ; thus avo the the 
tions, the changes of pees A — 3 
to works of this kind when protracted. 
Subscriptions received by Munroe & Franc! 


published. 

THE FRENCH GENDERS 
taught in six fables; being a plain and 
Memory, by which the genders of 15,548 F 
may be learned in a few hours. By the ; 
mar school. Revised by the instructer of 
Lyceum. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAL 
of one thousand 


consieting one one 
Embellished with nearly one hundred i 
JOSSE’S SPANISH GRAM 
with Practical Exercises. The first 
List of the Abbreviations which are fregm 
writing and books; A Treatise on ms 
terations in Orthography, founded upon 
established by the Academy of Madrid ; C 
of the Spanish and English Languages ; Ag 
of the Terminations of Regular Verbs; / 
List of the Irregular Verbs, conj J 
table illustrating the use of P; tions f 
of the Names of different Countries, lela 
Rivers, Cities, aud Christian Names. ™ 
taining a Collection of Exercises int 
ry; Familiar Phrases and Dialogues; 
Versification ; Spanish Extra ke. 
Josse. Revised, æ 
y F. Sales. 1 w & 
Spanish at Harvard University, Cambridgh: 
IRVING’S WORKS. — | 
Sketch-Book. Bracebridge-Hall. 
Krickerbocker. 8 vols. With plates ted 
Persons purchasing the whole series, shall 


Gratis. 7 
1 wot SCISSORS. 
variety of ever. quailty } 
to 2 dollars a pair. y 
RODGERS’ PENK 1J 
from one to twelve biades; some with: 


screws, ke. - — 
Apprentice wanted io 


1? An 
pltsiness at the store 








VEGET ABLE 
Laer ANDSPEvIFIC 
s is pre is 
and its kindred poh ste men . 
Chronic Inflammation om the useary 
Micturition ; bloody water ; 8t 


* 
7 


mae 


| of gravel or stone (A the bisdder. slike 


most efficient remedies for Dropsy, 


covered ; and on the princ 


Dropsy, isa diseased state of the ex! art 
The following Cer.ificates are (AGNES aa 
the public, — 


many others may 
rections. 


The Subscriber, resident of the 
seven years, sorely afflicted with the 
was frequentiy so severe, as tu ipcapers 
for months together. He has taken the’ 


celebrated physicians, aad persevered is $4 
— 1 a 
medicine, he 


7 
Sate | toy 


— 


but the complaint incr: 
of the Vegetable Li , 
last. From the we oft 
most salutary aad 
the state of bis health, and 
into such geinute particles, thet they 
difficulty. 

Boston, December, 1 

The Subscriber hes received the most hep 
the use of one bettle of the V a 
Solvent Powders. He has bees for 
with the gravel, which had — 
trace. ihe fetsewed the advice Of tae 
sicians, without the least benefit, and, a6 


use of which 
removed the laist. He would met 
= medicine to those F are i 
plaints. ‘ i 

Ashfield, June 8, oe — 

A gentlewan of Porto Rico, who hed & 
complaint of the urinary system, hy the 
triptic, has lately crdered six boitles, 
countrymen, who were lahousing under 

Sold by LOWE & KEED, 44, u 
— pe J. P. HALL, je. Oui 

ed. 


IPBANK NOTES ON 7g 
RIOTES o- “oe CITY BANK, * 
LN had on applicationto (he Caæbietr. 


Apri, 2. tf. 
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loudest and harshest tones ; the shrieks of 
the monkeys, and the howling of the beasts 
of the forest,which scemed as if approach- 
ing near us for protection, were mingled 
with the cries of the terrified Indians and 
their domestic animals, every living cren- 
ture seeming to be overwhelmed with dis 
may. Although I had often contended 
with hurricanes, and storms st <a, J was 
utterly confounded by this unnatural scene 


box, by the brig Mobile, from Glasgow,” | ,—~~ © incorporate the Proprietors of Ipswich 
(meaning Madame Cotin’s delightful little — — —E 
novel of that name.) The Boston States- ’ * — Episcopal 
the East Bridgewater Manu- 


Extract from Rev. Dr. 
e admini d 4 


daec 


protracted operations that the sex can be 
subject to. Her case was a source of deep 
interest to all her friends, of the most bitter 
anguish to her wear and dear relatives. 
Wien the necessity of an operation be- 
came decided,she determined on the speedy 
and seeret execution of it, and arrange- 
ments were made of their own planning, 
by whieh Ler physician, three surgeons,and 
inyself, then a surgical aide-de-camp, were 


but by order of the subseriber or #8! 
the p . — Of 
pay ONE DOLLAR a quarter 


AGENTS. New-York, BR 
; Philade 


Tocker man’s Report. 
h b of Chambers's 
p _ But a preparat has been made by Keed & How- 
ard of this city, a principal ingredient of wbicb, I suspect 
to be of a character which is more universally disgusting thsa 
are ary of the edients in Chambers’s puwders; or, at 
least, that this is a more prevailing ingredient in Reed & 
—— than in the New-York preparation. Their “ cere 
——— I therefore, decidedly prefer to thai of 
For sale by LOWE & REED, 
at the head of Elm-street, Price It may 
also be obtained of RAYMOND COLE, No. 12, Bowdoia- 
Row, Coart-street; of JOHN J. BROWN, Washiogton-st. 
on Boylston Market ; — 8. KIPDER PAS Charies. | 
* own, t Sepr.23. | 
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No. 44, Hanoves-street, 














te th 
ahe Bo Society in _ te . 
man takes the statement in its literal sense, | — to incorporate 
and says—“ Exiles of Siberia. One hun- | cturing Company. 3 
dred and fifty of these miserable felons are facturi to incorporate the Oxford Woollen Manu- 
— ng Company. 

said to have arrived at New-York. Among| — i the Third Congregational 

them Count Benyowsky.” Poor Benyow- | ciety in Reading. - Se- 
sky has —* dead these 33 years, and has — to incorporate the Orr Manufacturing Com- 

ad more than a score of tragedi i — 
— ** tatzedies written eS * — te the rearly meeting of Friends 


— 


— — 
~ 1k bnrehen 44, 
hk : 


Rey 


marr 
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